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a good deal in favour ^f the mother, the 
children, and the relations visited. 

But who is that venerable man in the 
elbow chair opposite, towards whom all 
the company^ from time to time, direct^ 
their kindest^regards ? Whose footstool 
that pretty girl is arranging, whilst her^ 
elder sister reaches his velvet cap, and 
assures him, that the frost renders it ne¬ 
cessary for him ? 

That is Mr. Harland, the father of 
Mrs. Sehvyn, the uncle, and former 
guardian of Mrs. Denbigh : the young 
girls are Mary and Letitia Selwyn, who, 
with one brother in the army, and two 
younger ones, now at home for the vaca¬ 
tion, with another female, constitute the 
whole of the Selwyn family. 

That female sits close by Henry Sel¬ 
wyn j she is inlently employed in sewing 
a canvass bag, which being intended for 
his shot, is made under his own eye, an 
eye which looks upon her so kindly, that 
its glances are at this moment watched 
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with some envy ,by a lovely blue-eyed 
girl of eighteen, whose features bespeak 
her of a different family; in fact, she is 
the orphan niece of a neighbouring gen¬ 
tleman^ who is a rich bachelor, and doats 
^upon her, yet has the good sense to per- 
^ mit her frequent intercourse with a 
family, whose society he knows to be in¬ 
valuable to her. The lady, whom she 
loves yet more than she envies, has been 
five-and-thirty for the last four or five 
* years; remaining stationary neither from 
her own desire or connivance, but from 
the will of her nieces, w^ho arc with great 
reason most fondly attai^hed to her : she 
is Miss Selwyn, and will in due time be 
Mrs. Letitia Selwyn, the only sister of the 
master of the house. In this house she 
was born ; here she has lived nearly all 
her life; and here she hopes to close her 
eyes amidst the offspring of her brother, 
who are pot less beloved than if they 
had called her by the more Endearing 
name of mother^ 
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Rose de Grey, the blue-eyed girl, re-* 
members the time when Henry Selwyn 
would have applied to her to sew his shot- 
bag, or perform any other little service 
of that nature ; and she cannot reconcile . 

r 

to her feelings his present preference 
even of his excellent aunt. In truth, 
Henry has appeared somewhat estranged 
from Rose during his two last visits to 
the Priory, yet there never was a period 
when, in every other respect, he appeared 
more amiable j and even in this estrange- ^ 
ment he has evidently an interest in her 
of no common character j but if his feel^ 
ings on this he^. have any confidant, it 
is his aunt, and she is too wise, and kind 
to betray thbim 

To this party Mr. Selwyn had for 
several successive evenings been em¬ 
ployed in reading the admirable tales of 
Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Opie j and on 
concluding hfe agreeable task„ it was ob¬ 
served by one of the ladies, “ That as 
they had been highly amused, she hoped 
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they would also he efiectually benefited 
by the lessons communicated.** 

“ I do not doubt it,** said Mr. Selwyn, 
for the heroes and heroines of these 
^ stories are in no instance endowed with 
‘any unattainable qualities j they show 
us the people with whom we really mix, 
the joys and sorrows, the trials and 
temptations with which we are actually 
surrounded, and by this means teach us 
how to guard against the common diflS- 
culties of our situation, the common 
enemies of our peace ; how to w arm and 
exhilarate decaying virtues, and give 
stability and propriety ^o our habits, 
principles, and conduct.*^ 

I am glad to hear t/ou sa/ so, Sir j for 
my father frequently obs^ves, that he 
does not believe any man was ever really 
amended or improved from witnessing a 
theatrical exhibition, or reading a novel, 
although tl;)e strongest examples of good 
may be placed before him in either 6ase,** 
observed young Denbigh. 
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** The weakness of’ human nature is 
such,” returned Mr. Sblwyn, “ that it 
does indeed too rarely adopt that which 
yet it fully approves; and we arc too 
frequently obliged to acknowledge, that 
experience is the teacher of wisdom; but 
surely there arc to be found in her school 
some less severe disciplinarians, to whose 
lessons we attend, and to whose precepts 
we adhere, so as to avoid certain quick¬ 
sands, and seize certain breezes, which 
cannot fail to render the voyage of life 
easier and better than it would be with¬ 
out them. I am decidedly of opinion, 
that no well-written story, in which the 
conduct and siftiation of our fellow-crea- 
tures is naj;urally and faithfully repre¬ 
sented, can fail to be of use, even where 
no particular moral or doctrine is incul¬ 
cated to warn or to excite. Every re- 
capitulation of this kind must increase 
our knowledge of human nature, iif^ 
wants, dependencies, duties, Weaknesses, 
and powers; and draw together those 

B 4 
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scattered rays of knowledge, which oui' 
own observatiorf justifies as to general 
fact, but has received in too desultory a 
manner to produce utility, or even amuse- 
nient.” 

“ And in how many instances are we 
thus taught to trace the over-riiling hand 
of Providence,*’ said Mrs. Selwyn, “ and 
led to reflect on occurrences which claim 
our gratitude, our humility, or our re¬ 
pentance ? How frequently do we find 
that imagination, thus employed, is the 
handmaid of truth, that our faith is in¬ 
creased by the extension of our know¬ 
ledge, and that the troubles of life in¬ 
duce us with more earnestness to seek 
for the consolations of religion ?” 

True,” said Mrs. Denbigh, « those 
who live in the *world see manj things 
come to pass well worth observation and 
reflection.** 

And those who live out of it fre¬ 
quently see still more,” said Mr. Selwyn; 

they are by-standers, and the great 
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drama of life is performed before them, as 
spectators, quick to dilcern, willing to 
applaud, and yet able to criticise/* 

“ Well, for my part,** cried Rose de 
Grey, with that enchanting simplicity 
and engaging confidence in the good-will 
of him she addressed, which was com¬ 
bined in all she said, “ 1 am sure, 
Mr. Selwyn, you could tell us a most ex¬ 
cellent story 5 and since you have now 
finished these delightful books, do pray 
begin one to-morrow evening, it will be 
greatly for the benefit of us young ones, 
because we cannot forget any thing that 
you say, and I am certain you would not 
refuse us any good that is in your 
power.*’ 

“ I will not refuse my share to such 
an entertainment certainly, my dear,** 
returned Mr. Selwyn. ** 1 will even do 
more, for I will endeavour to persuade 
my wife, sister, and cousin, to take their 
turns in providing for your evening 
amusements.*’ 

B 5 
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Thank you, dear sir,’* and “ I fear 
I cannot tell yoU any thing worth hear* 
ing,** were now heard on every side; 
but the scheme thus started by Rose, 
was carried into effect on the following 
evening, although, to the great regret of 
all, Miss Selwyn was called from home 
in the course of the day, to attend the 
sick bed of a distant relation. 

As these stories necessarily engaged 
several evenings, and met with some 
alight interruptions, it is deemed ex¬ 
pedient to offer them in the usual form 
of chapters, as affording the common 
and convenient pauses which are re¬ 
quired by even the most indulgent 
reader. 


TALE L ^ 

« As my sister is absent,^* said Mr. Sel¬ 
wyn, I shall take the opportunity that 
circumstance affords me, of giving you 
the History of an Old Maid, which being 
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tution, and laid the foundation of latent 
disease, which operated’ slowly through a 
period of several succeeding years, dur¬ 
ing which time the education of her 
daughter was at once her employment, 
her consolation, and her reward.* 

Maria Templeinan was a child, not 

1 

only docile and meek, but possessing 
a strong mind and lively imagination, 
with a fine natural taste and perception 
of excellence, so that education was 
rendered a pleasing task, by no means 
unsuitable to the exertions of an invalid. 
Frank was scarcely one year younger; 
he was a fine, lively, handsome boy, of 
an open, careless disposition; warm¬ 
hearted, courageous, afiectionate; one of 
those children who make friends wherever 
they go, and whose very faults seem 
licensed by their admirers. Too noisy 
to be a meet companion for an ailing 
mother, Frank was consigned to the 
nearest boarding-school, froni whence he 
came home every Saturday, to stay two 
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nights, show his improvement, recount 
his frolics, delig^ht his sister, and cat 
plum-pudding in abundance. 

“ 1 hat Frank should be an indulged 
darling in a famify so situated, can scarce¬ 
ly excite surprise. George was at a great 
distance, amj the species of affection he 
claimed was of a higher nature, or at 
least very distinct from that of a lovely, 
and, in one sense, an only son, the sur¬ 
vivor of many. When George visited 
home, a man, engaged in a profession 
whicli had called for deep thought, and 
diffiised the air of a student over his 
brow Frank was a fine lad, of about 
twelve, scampering on a poney after tlie 
hounds, or praised for beirjg already a 
better shot than the young squire, Iiis 
elder brother. ^ 

‘‘ That brother aided the confederation 
of spoilers, by delighting to relax from 
severer application with such a com- 
panion j arid during the time of his visit 
all was gaiety and amusement on the 
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part of Frank, who even, at this early 
period, declared he would be a soldier, 

“ Between Maria and Frank, although 
evidently different in disposition, there 
existed such peculiar affection, it was 
always believed, that whatever was 
wrong in the latter wouid be with ease 
corrected bv the former : and the anxious 
mother, in giving instruction to her 
daughter, believed that she w'as convey¬ 
ing it to her son; finding a silken rein 
could guide her gentle girl, she unhappily 
conceived tliat it would prove not less 
efficacious when applied to her giddy boy, 
since, though more volatile in his man¬ 
ners, his heart appeared capable of still 
stronger affection than that of Maria; 
and from the way in w^hich all the pur¬ 
suits of their childhood were carried on, 
whether of sport or study, she was led to 
conclude that Frank could not exist with¬ 
out his sister, nor know any enjoyment 
independent of her, and of c6urse, that 
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her power over him in higher affairs 
might be deemed almost irresistible. 

“ That Frank loved Maria better than 


any body, or any thing besides, there can 
be no doubt; but he had many pleasures 
and many partizans, in which she had no 
share, and w^hich contributed to lessen 
her influence. His frequent visits to his 
father’s house exempted him from punish¬ 
ment which he merited, and the supply 
of good things with which his pockets 
were loaded on his return, never failed 
to gain him friends and admirers ; so that 
his follies \verc sure to be countenanced, 
and his insolence (if in the hour of 
triumph he happened to be insolent) was 
for tlie same cause forgiven. When he 
happened to be extraordinarily generous, 
or was under the necessity of rewarding 
those who had suffered for his sake, or 
dared at his command, Maria was con* 
stantly resorted to for assistance; and 
the readifless with which she ever con¬ 
tributed her little store to . assist him, 
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derogated from the value^ of her gifts in 
the eyes of the pampered boy; he 
thought the pleasure she had in bestow¬ 
ing, repaid the obligation ; nor did he 
hesitate to remind her that she enjoyed 
superior comforts' to him, in residing 
constantly with * dear mamma* who gave 
her every thing she wanted.’ 

“ That Maria enjoyed superior advan- 
tages it was true; but they did not con¬ 
sist bj'' any means in those indulgences 
which were conceded to Frank, as a kind 
of recompence to him for the temporary 
loss of the paternal mansion. Mrs. Tem- 
pleman had deeply studied her own sex, 
their duties and relative situations, ever 
intending to •be the future instructress of 
her daughters, whilst her sons were left 
solely by her to the father’s direction. 
In pursuing this plan, she had been led 
to consider woman as occupying a sub¬ 
ordinate rank in society, and called upon 
in all cases, and upon all oebasions, to 
give up their wishes and the exercise of 
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their wills, to our sex, and enjoying the 
influence they hold over us, only from 
our affections. 

In consequence of* this belief (which 
forty or fifty years ago was a pretty 
general one in this part of the island,) 
she thought it her duty to render the 
mind of her daughter patient, submissive, 
gentle and long-suffering, meek when 
reproved, grateful for kindness, and silent 
under injury ; ever active in doing good, 
yet passive in enduring evil; and under 
every kind of suffering, seeking consolation 
from God, but seldom redress from man. 

Tins beautiful fabrick of feminine and 
Christian virtues, Mrs. Terapleman had 
exemplified in her own path'through life, 
rati er negatively than positively j ever 
mild and unassuming, no one l^^id insulted 
her understanding, or undervalued her 
opinion ; she had been given by a tender 
father, to a fond and faithful husband; 
pecuniary want was totally unknown to 
her, yet no superfluity of wealth had 
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tempted her to extravagance; no allur¬ 
ing society had wooed her to dissipation ; 
her mind was noble and simple, her 
heart warm and charitable : her conduct 
virtuous, her character spotless ; but all 
her trials had come from God only, to 
whom she wisely as humbly bowed in 
pious resignation; not from man, with 
whom as such, she mi^t have contended 
with justice and prudence. Of course 
her views were bounded, she carried the 
virtues she inculcated to an extreme j 
in teaching her daughter that which was 
due to others, she entirely omitted that 
which was due to herself, and rendered 
her totally unfit to cope with life under 
any other oircumstances than those in 
which she herself had trod it. 

“ Under such management, Maria was 
inured to self-denial, and Frank to self- 
indulgence. Maria was made submissive, 
Frank haughty j the girl naturally gene¬ 
rous, was led to beneficence; the boy, 
though born with the same disposition, 
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was rendered profuse, extravagant, and 
selfish ; one was taught consideration as 
a feminine duty, the other led to despise 
it as only tlie virtue of a woman. 

“ I beg of you to note the consequences 
of this unhappy education, in a youth of 
as great promise and more engaging 
manners than I ever met with besides; 
one, whom to see, was to love. 

“ In Maria’s fifteenth year, the long 
suppressed disease of Mrs. Templeman 
appeared with tlic most planning symp¬ 
toms, and her anxious husband and 
daughter were awakened to the most 
if.e$tressing fears. Never had this excel¬ 
lent vroinan appeared so admirable as 
now; it ^ipight be truly said, she * com¬ 
forted her comforters.’ The doctrines by 
which she pad acted uprightly through 
life, were /her support in death; she 
knew ‘ piat her Redeemer lived. * 
During Vier illness, George visited her to 
their iriutiial comfort; but at such a time 
as this, it is no wonder that he did not 
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perceive those errors in |he education of 
the younger branches, of which I speak, 
and which were of a nature to be de¬ 
veloped only by time; otherways the evil 
might have been checked, and its con- 
vsequences avoided. 

‘‘ At this period, George had formed 
an engagement with a young lady every 
way desirable, and it was his happy lot 
to be consoled for the loss of his beloved 
mother, by the tender cares of his wife, 
which is certainly the happiest destin¬ 
ation of a human being. The affliction of 
Mr. Templeman and Maria w^as beyond 
description, that of Frank was, for a short 
time, as acute as either j but at his time 
of life it cocild not be expected to be 
lasting, and his conduct was perfectly 
natural. 

“ There was in Maria, a devotedness 
to every thing connected with her 
mother’s memory, every one to whom 
that mother was bound* by nature or 
inclination, an attachment and tender- 
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ness alike ardent and lasting^ and she 
evinced her regard for the departed, by 
loving all she had left, and serving them 
more effectually than she had done be¬ 
fore. Disinterested even in her sorrows, 
she sought only to comfort her father 
and brother, and though her own loss 
(from having during her whole life been 
confined to her mother’s society) was, 
perhaps, more immediately felt than even 
Mr. Templeman’s, she yet sought only 
how to soothe his sorrows, and amuse 
or occupy his tho\ights. But when 
alone, her restrained tears flowed freely, 
and she lamented her loss with all the 
vehemence of yQuthful anguish, and the 
bitterness of lasting regret. ♦ 

‘‘ The nearest neighbour of Mr. Tern- 
pieman was a gentleman, wlt^se habits, 
manners, and conduct, were so totally 
different to his own, that there had never 
existed any real cordiality or confidence 
between them, and a formal visit once a 
year had hitherto been their only inter. 
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course. Mr. Thornton, ^ the gentleman 
in question^ had early in life possessed a 
fine estate, which having injured by dis¬ 
sipation, he sought to resto^’e by a wealthy 
marriage among the circles into which 
his taste for expense had introduced him. 
Ilis search was in vain as to his principal 
object, but in the course of it he happily 
attached himself to a person of great 
merit and good family, whom he mar¬ 
ried, and whose engaging manners and 
prudent conduct bade fair to reclaim him. 
A short time, however, served to prove, 
tliat although altered, he was not reform¬ 
ed; an inordinate desire of obtaining 
money, succeeded the idle profusion with 
which he had formerly w^asted it; andhe was 
perpetually engaged in some speculative 
scheme for bettering his estate, which con- 
jsumed its immediate produce, denied his 
wife and her two sons thosecomforts which 
their situation entitled them to enjoy, 
rendered him oppressive to his depend¬ 
ents, disliked by his equals, and proved 
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daily how iiearra connection subsists be¬ 
tween a spendthrift and a miser. 

Mrs. Templeman loved and pitied 
Mrs. Thornton, but her own ill health,, 
and the little acquaintance there could 
possibly exist between their husbands, 
prevented her from showing the regard 
she really felt. This unfortunate woman 
died in giving birth to a daughter, which 
soon followed her, and from that time 
her husband’s affairs grew daily w'orse. 
"rhis w^as about three years before Mrs. 
Tcmpleman’s death, an event which reallj 
affected Mr. Thornton a *good deal, by 
compelling him to remei * his own 
wife; to recollect how much he had been 
indebted to her prudence^ and to per¬ 
ceive by the change in his circumstances, 
how much he had lost in a wioman whom 
he had always treated with harshness, 
and denied the comforts which Ins folly 
and avarice liad now nearly lost to him¬ 
self. 

“ In consequence of this newly awak- 
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encd sympathy in Mr. 'J'hornton, he be#- 
came at this period the frequent visitant 
of his widowed neighbour, and his at¬ 
tentions were thankfully received in this 
period of sorrow and desolateness. He 
was generally accompanied by his young¬ 
est son, Montague, now just entering his 
eighteenth year; a youth, whose inter¬ 
esting countenance, modest manners, 
uncommon talents, and cultivated mind, 
rendered him a much more desirable 
companion than his father. 

Montague Thornton had ever been 
the darling of his mother, not only be¬ 
cause he ' for many years her young¬ 
est child, but on account of the delicacy 
of his constitution, and the precocity of 
his mind. Sickly children, from being 
confined to the society of' their elders, 
are frequently forward in their manners, 
and if not wise, are^ yet cunning and 
imposing; the ability displayed by this 
youth was not of this description. He 
was simple and child-like in his manners, 

c ^ 
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and artless in all his conduct; but his 
mind was capacious, his perception rapid, 
and his powers of reflection and combin¬ 
ation beyond his years. Whatever w^as 
beautiful in nature and excellent in art, 
attracted and delighted him; and though 
timid almost to awkwardness in the com¬ 
pany of strangers, at those moments 
when his taste was gratified and his en¬ 
thusiasm awakened to his mother, or 
those he loved, he would express the 
emotion which affected him, with a 
vigour and sensibility which evinced not 
only his feeling but his powers. Elo¬ 
quence sat upon his lip, persuasion spark¬ 
led in his eye, and maternal love (while 
soft solicitude mingled withrfond delight) 
pronounced poor Montague a genius. 

Perhaps a more unfortunate appel¬ 
lative could not have been found in the 
opinion of the father, who, although he 
Iiad within the last twenty years ran 
through as many schemes as any genius 
could have done, yet ever inveighed bit- 
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t«rly against every person so denorain* 
ated, because he ever connected the idea 
with that of a book-worm, which was his 
peculiar aversion; of course Montague was 
no favourite with him. Nor was he much 
happier in his own opinion in his eldest 
son; who, as he advanced towards man 
hood, became disgusted with his father’s 
conduct, aware that his estate was so 
mortgaged as to be little better than a 
nominal one; and who, on the death of 
his mother had, with little reference to 
his father’s will, placed himself under 
the care of his maternal uncle, with 
whom he was at this time on a voyage to 

f 

the East Indies. 

“ The younger brother had now shook 
off the complaints which hung over his 
childhood, and though not robust, was 
healthy and animated. Mr. Thornton 
thought it was time to do something 
with him ; but to his great mortification, 
Montague declined all his schemes for 
future aggrandizement, and earnestly 

c 3 
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desired the mea^s of prosecuting tha^e 
studies which would enable him to entei 
the church. 

“ Mr. Thornton had ever held tlic 

% 

powders and attainments of Montague in 
contempt, and tin’s predilection assured 
him lie was right. ^ It was the last way in 
the world,^ he said, ‘ by which a man 
could hope to make his fortune, and 
wdiat should any young fellow think oii 
but making his fortune 

Thougli this \vas repeated in some 
shape or other every clay, and all day 
long, it was always meekly, but firmly 
parried by Montague. • Allow 'me,* he 
would say, « my dear father, to observe, 
that wealth has no charms*for me be¬ 
yond its supposed poAver of being a pass¬ 
port to superior society, and this'll shall 
secure by the profession I have chosen, 
if it were not already my birtliright. My 
taste, my habits, my constitution, and in 
fact, my principles, call upon me to 
make this choice. I have thoroughly 
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considered the matter, and I know the 
world cannot offer me any equivalent 
for resigning it; but if, my dear Sir, I 
could really essentially serve you, by 
tearing myself even from this cherished 
wish, I will endeavour to bend my wdH 
to the performance of this duty/ 

Mr. Thornton was well aware that to 
initiate his son into any of his own various 
avocations, would only be showing him 
how a gentleman may be degraded, and 
an estate lost; he therefore ceased the 
strife, and agreed to send him to Cam^ 
bridge, as the nearest, or perhaps he 
thought^ the least expensive university; 
for that was ever an object in the dis¬ 
posal of his family. 

“ Things were in this state when Mrs. 
Templeman*s death produced the inti¬ 
macy of which I spoke. Mr. Thornton 
had a facility of scheming, and he soon 
conceived an idea of marrying Montague 
to Maria; and this idea gained ground 
when he perceived, that so far from 

c 4 
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despising the simple choice his silly boy 
hud made, both the father and daugliter 
seemed to approve it much, and pre¬ 
dicted that be wonkl not fail to be an 
ornament to his profession, not less from 
his learning than liis virtues. 

“ Mj*. Thornton was, howevej', mucli 
too worldly-minded himself, to suppose 
it possible tliat Mr. Templeman would 
really consent to Maria’s union with his 
son. ‘ No, no,’ he would say, inter¬ 
nally, ‘ so carefiil as he has been to se¬ 
cure her a fortune, and so handsome and 
good as she is, tlt^t is never likely j but 
the girl may be got for all that — if Mon¬ 
tague were not such a fool — with her 
ibrtune in my fingers I could redeem all 
that is gone/ 

“ Perhaps two young peopl^of sixteen 
•anil eighteen could no where be Ibund 
more likely to form that union of heart, 
which arises from sympathy and conge- 
niality, than Montague and Maria; they 
had each been devoted to their mother. 
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and were alike bereft off that endearing 
tie; they had been brought up in the 
country, were attached to its simple plea¬ 
sures, were awake to thg sublime and 
romantic beauties by which they were 
surrounded, and blest with leisure to 
survey and opportunity to converse on 
all that engaged their attention: but 
the charm, which was perhaps more 
mutually attractive than every other, 
arose from this circumstance; Montague 
possessed that knowledge which Maria 
desired. He could impart to her open¬ 
ing mind the information in which she 
was unavoidably deficient, and form her 
taste to his own* The acquisitions of his 
mind awoke admiration in her, and the 
unfolding of his noble sentiments, or re¬ 
ligious views, impressed her with the 
purest esteem, whilst her docility, grati¬ 
tude, and unassuming merit, awoke his 
tenderness, approbation, and affection, 
in fact, though neither were yet aware 
of it. 
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*• They loved — bu^ such their guileless passion wa** 
As in the dawn of time informed the heart 
Of innocence and undissembling truth,” 

“ You will grant, ladies,” observed 
Mr. Selwyn, with a smile, that I am 
now giving you love in my story, for it 
has beguiled me into poetry. I must not, 
however, rest upon this flowery bank, 
but, like my subject, encounter a dill 
icrent scene. 

The father of Montague had pene¬ 
tration enough to discover the state of his 
son’s mind and hurry him away to col¬ 
lege, lest some premature disclosure 
should eventually thwart his views. For 
some lime the poor youth was restless 
and unhappy, surprised 'and almost 
ashamed, to find that the ‘ learned lei* 
sure’ he had so long and so ardently 
desired, failed to provide him with the 
power of improvement and the sense of 
happiness it had promised at a distance; 
his truant heart continually recurred to 
Maria, her looks, her words, even her 
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drawing and her music,^ perpetually ob^ 
traded on him, and at last he became 
apprehensive that he was really seized 
with that passion of which he had heard 
little but read much; he examined his 
symptoms, was convinced of the fact, 
and blushed down to the pen in his 
lingers. 

“ It was to very little purpose that 
Montague told himself, over and over 
again, * that he was, or would be, foor^ 
and that Maria was, or would be, com¬ 
paratively rich; that he had chosen a 
profession which would necessarily keep 
him many yearn in a dependent state,' 
during which time he could not presume 
to reveal his.wishes, and others might.* 
Lovely visions of respectable livings, ele¬ 
gant retirement, modest comforts, and 
Maria ever gentle and happy, content to 
share the cares, and fully competent to 
the duties of a pastor's wife, floated 
around his imagination, and prevented 
the lessons of prudence, which forbade 

c 6 
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him to hope, and magnanimity, which 
nrged him to resign her, from taking any 
effect. 

“ Montague soothed the contention in 
his lieart, by writing an elegy on de¬ 
parted hours, and found, before he got 
to the end of it, that his * bosom’s lord’ 
was not also its tyrant; for employment 
is much more efficacious than argument, 
and even th^ lover, who appears to feed 
his passion by poetry, will be relieved 
by his exertion. All violent passions are 
subdued by mental application, and the 
brilliant imagination, which paints an 
angel, will frequently find adoration of 
his subject evaporate during his labour. 

“ Maria, too, was sad even to sorrow; 
but, happily for her, Frank left school at 
tiiis period; and, althougli^ his society 
could by no means fill up the void occa¬ 
sioned by the loss of such a superior 
visitant, yet he was not only so dear to 
her heart,^ but, so peculiarly the object 

her duteous care, owing to the re- 
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peated charges slie had| received from 
her mother on his account, that she felt 
as if she had no right to admit a rival to 
him in her thoughts. The lambent flame 
which played around Maria's heart was 
neither an alarming nor consuming fire 
at this period, and though she could not 
fbrbear to think on Montague, yet Franic 
evidently retained his usual interest in 
her feelings, and,was loved by her with a 
love * surpassing that of sisters,' for it 
united (young as she was) the solicitude 
of a mother with the affection of a 
friend. 

“ Frank soon grew weary of home, liis 
• gay and ardent spirits naturally sought a 
wider held to range in, and he became 
impatient for his father to purchase him 
a commission, to which that ftther was 
the less averse, because the nation, at 
this time, was in profound peace. 

“ Mr. Templeman loved this youth 
with a tenderness which Was almost 
idolizing, which was the more excusable 
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because, in his person, he greatly rcsem- 
bled his beloved mother, and, in his taste 
and disposition, was much like himself. 
He was at once inclined to indulge his 
wishes, and yet pained at the thoughts 
of parting with him j but, as he was not 
selfish, he finally yielded to the wishes of 
one in whose desire he found new food 
for the pride and hopes of a parent. 

** Frank became a soldier, and Maria, 
in parting with him, felt as if she had 
lost a portion of her very existence; but 
whilst her heart still bled from this wound, 
Montague returned, and she was sensible 
that his presence healed it. He was im¬ 
proved in his person, and either study or 
anxiety had thrown an air of melancholy 
over his features, which suited jtheir cha¬ 
racter and added an expresslbn of sensi¬ 
bility to that of intelligence and ardour, 
which had already marked them. Ladies 
who had been used to pass him by as a 
*poor creature,* now discovered ‘ that his 
face, though pale, was handsome, his 
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person, though slight, v?«as elegant, his 
eyes, full of fire and softness,* and, in 
short, poor Montague was become a dan- 
gerous young man. 

** Of such attractions in himself, Mon¬ 
tague was not aware 5 no human being, 
blessed as he was with conscious integrity, 
could think more humbly of himself; and 
this humility increased on beholding 
Maria, who was now become a very 
lovely young woman. Though his late 
residence had been in one sense retired, 
he had yet learned in it more worldly 
knowledge than he possessed on going 
thither; he had heard the wishes of 
fathers for their daughters, and daughters 
for themselves, frequently descanted on ; 
and he was tremblingly alive to all that 
impeded those wishe^^ which rose with 
increased fervour in his invigorated 
though anxious passion. 

“ Montague learnt but too soon that his 
father^s situation was worse tfian when 
he had left him, that Maria was of more 
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value than ever in the sight of her 
father, whose house ,had, by the late 
residence of Frank, been once more open 
to that world ,which the long illness of 
his lady had excluded; and that Maria 
was therefore entering on life with all 
the attraction of novelty, in addition to 
beauty and fortune. 

“ Many times did Montague resolve 
to fly from an enchantment which his 
reason told him to avoid; but the appear¬ 
ance of a rival chained him to the spot; 
it was the fascination by which an 
animal is led to seek its own destruction, 
and as soon as he found that a neigh¬ 
bouring baronet sought to make Maria 
his bride, he determined to subject him¬ 
self to the misery of a situation of which 
till then he had nol in the fullness of his 
imagination formed an idea; so exquisite 
was the misery under which he suf¬ 
fered. 

But when the baronet was dismissed, 
when it was understood that the recom-. 
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nieiulations of her father^ tj|ie solicitations 
of lier lover, had been alike fruitless, that 
Maria had declined the honour, the 
splendour, and the man, (who was, in 
the present case, by no means an uil- 
pleasant or unworthy part of the bridal 
paraphernalia,) then Montague found 
himself equal to acting wisely j he de¬ 
termined to prosecute his studies, to 
attain honours, which might be the pre¬ 
lude to competence, even to making him¬ 
self friends so far as he could do so con¬ 
sistently with his integrity and fastidious 
delicacy ; and, in short, to hope for dis¬ 
tant, but better times. 

* And could he again depart in 
silence ?* 

“ He could, for he had ‘ made a 
covenant with his tongue,* but his eyes, 
his actions, those thousand ways in which 
the soul peeps out to indicate her daily 
employment and her nightly anxiety, had 
told in many an endearing instance, what 
had been the severity of her late suffer- 
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ings and the ^sweetness of her present 
hopes ; and if a blush on Maria’s cheek, 
or a tear in her eye, were sometimes 
visible, we cannot suppose that the com¬ 
munications of Montague’s gentle spirit, 
distant and unencroaching as it was, 
were thereby discouraged. 

The very morning 'of his departure 
had nearly proved fatal to his resolutions, 
for he found Maria in the garden, and, 
on announcing the purport of his visit, 
her check, which not a moment before 
resembled the new-gathered roses in her 
hand, became paler than the lily, and in 
a moment after, of the ruby’s redness. 
Conscious of her confusion, to hide it she 
offered him the flowers in her hand; that 
hand trembled, and so did the one which 
approached it; yet it sei^ea, and for a 
moment held its captive; and for a short 
time a declaration evidently hovered on 
the lips of Montague, which might have 
been dear to his companion’s heart, but 
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would certainly have add^d nothing to 
iier intbrmation, 

“ A tender sigh, a look full of mean¬ 
ing, was alone exchanged between the 
conscious lovers; yet Montague departed 
full of hope, for he perceived that Maria 
did not regard him with indifierence; and 
he could repose upon her constancy and 
integrity; in whatever way her kindness 
was implied, he knew that her simplicity 
was allied to strength, and her tenderness 
untainted by coquetry. 

“ This hope animated his endeavours, 
and lie soon became distinguished at the 
university, from which in a short time he 
received honours, which drew the atten¬ 
tion of a young nobleman of similar pur¬ 
suits, but far inferior powers. Some time 
al'terwards this nobleman’s father, pleased 
with the choice of his son in such a com- 
])anion as Montague, proposed that they 
should travel together, and made our 
lover such an offer, as in his situation it 
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was impossibly with any consistency of 
character for him to refuse. 

** On this occasion, Montague flew into 
the country, less to bid adieu to a father 
who would have dispensed with the at¬ 
tention, than to cast one more look on 
Maria, and say at least with his eyes, 

‘ Oil, live for me* Before such a long 
and awful separation, all fears and scru¬ 
ples naturally gave way, and the over¬ 
flowing heart found utterance in the most 
ardent, yet humble and respectful lan¬ 
guage that iove could dictate. Maria, 
modest even to timidity, was not only 
too ingenuous and sincere, but too much 
affected to repress the effusion which he 
uttered, and which in a mpment she felt 
to be one of overwhelming anguish, was, 
in fact the only consolation of her heart. 
The affectionate reception her father had 
given to Montague, the manner in which 
he always mentioned him, gave a kind 
of tacitc permission to his addresses; 
therefore she did not in the first moment 
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Icel as if she had violated^ any duty in 
allowing them, but she dared not admit 
of any correspondence between them 
without his immediate sanjction, and a 
moment^s reflection convinced Monta¬ 
gue that he could not at this time speak 
to her father. 

He had acted from an impulse too 
powerful for him to resist in a moment 
of peculiar trial, but so soon as he was 
able to think, he perceived that he had 
no power to make an offer of his hand, 
or to seek in any way to bind Maria to 
a being so dependent on contingencies 
as he was; and that which his sense of 
justice excited, his honest, noble heart, 
and lips unused to guile, expressed in 
the most open manner, though the re¬ 
collection plunged him in the most poig¬ 
nant anguish; still, however, hedepartcii 
comparatively happy, the sense of being 
beloved (the best, the sweetest, of our 
earthly sensations) soothed his present 
sorrows, and as he had long known and 
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closely studied the nature of that heart 
where his own lay prisoned, he could 
not doubt its faith and constancy—Maria 
had confessed her love, and that included 
every promise. 

“ This exchange of mutual adieus and 
confidential tendernesses took place (the 
very hour of Montague’s departure) in the 
plantation near Mr. Templeman’s house, 
just after he had bade adieu to her father. 
Maria walked forward to the end of the 
avenue, listening with downcast eyes and 
glowing cheek to Montague’s hasty but 
eloquent description of the growth of 
his passion; but when she got to the ter¬ 
mination of the walk, she interrupted 
him by the ten ible words, we must now 
part,’ in a tone which bankhed at once 
his rapturous effusion and her own roseate 
blushes. 

‘ Yes, we ?7zw5/part,’ reiterated Mon¬ 
tague standing as if root-bound to the 
spot. 

A very great poet of our day has 
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rfhown us various fierce, mysterious, and 
even wicked characters, who have yet 
])ossessed the power of awakening love 
in the heart of woman \ though a little 
sceptical on this head, I will not dispute 
the point, but I may be allowed to say, 
that no description of man could be 
found more likely to excite the most 
lively and profound affection in the breast 
of an innocent and tender girl than Mon¬ 
tague Thornton ; the virtues of his heart, 
the endowments of his mind, called for 
perfect admiration ; his humility, anxiety 
and physical delicacy, awoke the softest 
emotions of pity. In any circle of men, 
Montague w^oiild have shone with supe¬ 
rior lustre, how then must he appear in 
the eyes of a young woman, who had 
seen little of polished society, and bad 
drawn on books for all her ideas of ex/^el- 

Si 

Icnce ? To her he appeared a beir])fg oi’ 
super-human attainments, and one w hose 
soul wasted the fragile tenement wi|iere 
it deigned to reside, less by the intensity 
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of thought, ":han of passion for lierself. 
How could she be less grateful to one 
with so much merit and so much love ? 
a being who^ at once conferred honour 
and intreated mercy, with whom, even 
suffering would be sweet and poverty 
meritorious! 

“ As these thoughts rushed tumul¬ 
tuously through the throbbing bosom of 
Maria, and sprung in glistening drops to 
her eyes, Montague caught her in his 
trembling arms, and held her a moment 
to his heart; then, as if dreading reproach 
even more than parting, sprung from her 
view, and was in a few moments far from 
her sight. 

Maria remained aldne, ^peecldess, 
entranced; she returned to her^lf and 
was wretched; a sad foreboding pressed 
upon her heart, a long and melancholy 
futttre was before her; she had ventured 
to decide upon her own fate, and shrunk 
from beholding that dear father w^ith 
w hom she had ever, till now, lived in the 

6 
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most perfect confidence,|and whose right 
in her had been never doubted by her¬ 
self; she was surprised at her own teme¬ 
rity, vexed at her own conduct, but the 
moment her thoughts reverted to Mon¬ 
tague, the far distant wanderer, whom 
she might never more behold, all was 
forgiven in herself, and confusion of 
thought subsided into sorrow of heart. 

“ Maria was rescued from her sadness 
by a letter from Frank, intreating her to 
procure for him, aa increased allowance 
from their father; this was not difficult 
to obtain, and the gratitude her brother 
professed to feel for her success, served 
to rekindle that love towards Iiim, which 
a yet more vivid flame had in some mea¬ 
sure eclipsed ; sensible of this, she resolv¬ 
ed to atone for that which she considered 
a fault, by omitting no means of afford¬ 
ing him pleasure, or doing him service^ 

“ Frank did not suffer her talents for 
kindness to lie idle, his wanfs, or his 
wishes were a perpetual drain on her 

VOL. I. D 
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purse, and frukraied many a scheme of 
private charity, many a source of inno¬ 
cent gratification ; but about a year after 
the departure of Montague, a source of 
nearer trouble superseded all the soli¬ 
citude arising from trifling errors in 
Frank, and the protracted absence of her 
lover. 

‘‘ Mr. Templeman had the misfortune 
to break his leg by a fall from his horse, 
and the fracture was so severe as to con¬ 
fine him many weel?s, and induce a slo\\ 
fever, which eventually sapped the 
springs of life. All the native tender¬ 
ness, the habitual duty and acquired 
skill of Maria, were called forth on this 
trying occasion, and so wholly was she a 
daughter, that even the cherislied secret 
of her heart now only affected her, be¬ 
cause it was a secret from her father. 
It was, however, a satisfaction of the 
sweetest kind to hear her beloved parent 
frequently speak with more than com¬ 
mon approbation of Montague j and he 
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even once observed, ‘ iJhat if that ex¬ 
cellent yoang man was tolerably settled 
ij life, he would have most willingly 
given her to him^ dear as she was, and 
undoubtedly entitled to a wealthier 
marriage/ Maria, blushing and agi¬ 
tated, could not answer, and he passed 
from the subject to that which appeared 
ever the nearest to his heart, the welfare 
and conduct of his youngest son. 

Like his wife, Mr. Templeman had 
imbibed the idea, that Maria possessed an 
influence over Frank of the most exten¬ 
sive kind. Never considering that all 
their efforts had united to produce a con¬ 
trary effect, by rendering her ever sub¬ 
servient to hififi* Maria readily promised 
to devote herself in every possible way 
to a brother who was so dear to her, and 
was almost hurt to suppose that her devo¬ 
tion to him could be required; aware, as 
she was, that it had been exerted from 
earliest infancy, even beyond the con¬ 
ception of those who required it. 
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‘‘ For a long time Maria struggled to 
confine lier fears and sorrows to her own 
breast; and, so far as regarded her fa¬ 
ther, she was enabled to repress the 
emotions which might have wounded 
him 5 while the higher sensibility which 
was awake to all his wants, sympathised 
in all his pains, and cheerfully partook 
all his privations, continued to maintain 
its undiminished benefits. When at 
length all hope was over, and silent grief 
and incessant w^atchings had rendered 
her unequal to continuing her cares, 
Maria summoned Frank to assist her 
« labour of love,’ and cheer by his pre¬ 
sence the departing parent. 

“ Frank instantly obeyed *l)e summons, 
and beheld wdth deep concerif that tl>e 
days of his indulgent father were indeed 
numbered; but although he felt and 
wept, yet he could not brook the con¬ 
finement of a single hour ; and Maria, 
with all her indulgent consideration, 
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could scarcely refrain ffrom blaming 
him. 

“ I will not awaken unnecessary sor¬ 
row ; I am too well satisfied with the af¬ 
fectionate dispositions of*all my young 
liearers, to make any trial of their feel¬ 
ings, in depicting the death-bed of a 
father, about my own age and situation 
ill life. I shall therefore only say,— 
(There, sit down, Letitia, my love.) — 

(I understand you, Rose.)** * * * 

# « # % 

Mr. Selwyn found that he had run into 
the very error he wished to avoid, the 
feelings of his family were all awakened, 
and it was necessary to suspend the story 
at this moment, although he soon re* 
stored his hearers to cheerfulness, by in¬ 
sisting on their praise for so large a por¬ 
tion of love in his story. 
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Jlo 


-you v.cic- 

To say, extreniit) ‘he* incr oi' spirits. 

^HAKSfT.-i ) l \ 


It is now necessary to tell yon, that 
some months before the death of Mr, 
Templcman, his eldest son, now tlic fa¬ 
ther of two children, had been induced 
to visit Canada with his whole family, 
for the purpose of recovering a large 
property in that country to which his 
wife and her sister were entitl^ as co¬ 
heiresses of their mother; the benefit of 
his counsels, and the support of his pre¬ 
sence, were therefore denied at this try¬ 
ing time to Maria, and unhappily con¬ 
tinued t(f be so for many succeeding 
» 

vears. 
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Mr. Templeinan had disposed of all 
his worldly aflairs with that ardour and 
justice, which had ever characterised himj 
he restored his estate, considerably in¬ 
creased in value, to his heir, and left to 
each of his younger children ten thou-» 
sand pounds, at that period a very hand¬ 
some fortune. It appeared that in a 
former will, he had divided his personal 
property more in favour of Francis j but 
the extraordinary expenses of this young 
man since he had been in the army, and 
the large sum he had paid for his com¬ 
mission, occasioned him to supersede this 
testament by the present, which he con¬ 
sidered to be more just. 

“ On this subject Maria thought not, 
for she was only a mourning daughter j 
and it surprised her that Frank could 
either think or speak upon it; but she 
considered that his greater command of 
feeling belonged to him, as a man capable 
to combat sorrow and encounter busi- 
Ever the most disinterested of 
T) 'P 


ness. 
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human beings, find a total stranger to 
worldly affairs, even when her sorrow had 
subsided, she did not weigh as she ought 
the necessity of understanding her own 
expenditure, and the nature of her re¬ 
sources for future lifej although her 
situation with Montague Thornton na¬ 
turally was in conjunction with all the 
future, 

** The fact was, that although Mon¬ 
tague oocupiod hor mind much UD a lover, 

she had nev6r dwelt on him in the light of 
a husband ; her own extreme modesty and 
ignorance of the world, the character 
of romance and poetical attachment, 
which ever hung about the memory of 
Montague, and his distant •wanderings 
had forbid her hitherto, even in imagin¬ 
ation, from entering into the detail of 
common life, in her ruminations on their 
future destination, to which might be 
added the ignorance of their mutual at¬ 
tachment iii her own family. 

“ Had 'Montague been at home at this 
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time, had he been near fo whisper com¬ 
fort for her loss, and hope for himself^ 
Maria would have been soon enabled to 
rejoice in her own power of rewarding 
his affection, and endowing him with a 
fortune equal to the wants of a couple, 
whose views were centered in the happi¬ 
ness of each other. Unhappily she. did 
not even know where he was; and 
Frank, to whom she confessed her situa¬ 
tion with regard to him, without con¬ 
demning her ‘conduct, spoke of all pro¬ 
bability of their union as being so far 
distant as to throw all prospect of it into 
the shade. 

** Frank was aware that Maria would 
have many admirers, and he sincerely de¬ 
sired that she should not marry ; she was 
necessary to him $ he had accustomed 
himself to lean upon her in all emer¬ 
gencies, and he was by no means sorry 
that she should have attached herself to 
an object of so much merit, *as to leave 
no plea for inconstancy, and yet so situ- 

D 5 
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ated as to be finable to marry. Frank 
had lived long enough in the world to 
bring into maturity those principles ol’ 
selfishness, unhappily imbibed almost in 
his cradle. 

* 

** Frequently would he advert to that 
will, in which three tlioiisand pounds 
more had been given to him, which yet 
never led him to remember, that more 
than that sum had been ex])cnded upon, 
him •— then would he sagely reason on 
the folly of giving women fortunes at ally 
which only served to render them im¬ 
perious, haughty, and tyrannical, and 
enable the meek to purchase tyrants in 
avaricious and speculating husbands. 

“ Maria heard all this in silence, and 
gave only a sigh to the inen^pry of that 
beloved father who had thought differ¬ 
ently. It had been that father^s expi^ess 
desire that Maria should continue to in¬ 
habit his house, until his eldest son could 
take possession of it 5 for as she was 
nearly of age, had a near relation of her 
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mother’s in the neighbijuirhood, and he 
could not doubt the propriety of her con¬ 
duct, his benevolence led him as far as 
possible to preserve his present establish¬ 
ment unaltered. 

“ Frank was soon recalled to the 
duties, or at least the pleasures, of his 
profession, and the following winter was 
indeed cheerless and monotonous to 
Maria, although the relation to whom I 
alluded seldom quitted her. The follow¬ 
ing spring offered a new subject of in¬ 
terest in the lettei's of Frank, which had 
till then arrived but very seldom, but he 
now scribbled with all the freedom of a 
novel reading young lady, — for the gal¬ 
lant captain was in love. 

“ Frank described his fair enslaver as 
a most accomplished young lady, of high 
family and great expectations, whose 
superior prospects rendered him alive to 
all the solicitudes of a lover 5 and in a 
few weeks Maria became so imbued with 
his hopes and fears, so fully persuaded 

D 6 
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that his future" weal or woe depended 
wholly on his present success, that 
even when she learnt that the lady had 
no fortune, aUhough her friends de- 
mai^ded a handsome settlement, she nei¬ 
ther considered the impropriety of such 
a match for Francis, nor the injustice of 
such a demand on the part of the lady; 
she thought only on the sufferings of 
her brother, and the means of relieving 
him. 

Naturally generous to all, and habi¬ 
tually so to her darling brother, her first 
impulse would have led her to make him 
the offer of pecuniary aid, if it were 
necessary ; but she felt that she owed it 
to her eldest brother to concfert with him 
in all affairs of this nature^ but one 
evening, as she was turning the matter 
over in her mind, the object of her cares 
suddenly presented himself before her. 

“ Frank^s appearance denoted not only 
the fatigue ^incident to a long and hur¬ 
ried jodrney, but bis haggard, agitated 
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features showed suffering of no common 
kind, and the very moment he entered 
the room he said, in a voice half choked 
by emotion, 

“ ‘ Maria, have you love, pity; have 
you any regard for me at all ?* 

‘‘ ‘ What a question! but I see you 
are ill and harassed to .^death ; what can 
I do for you ?* 

“ As Maria spoke she embraced him, 
but he shrunk from her, and sinking on 
a chair burst into an agony of tears. 

‘‘ Maria had never seen a man under 
such a paroxysm of unbridled sorrow, 
and her grief became mingled with alarm. 
She had heard of the laws of honour in 
bis profession, and the idea of a fatal 
duel instantly took possession of her 
mind ; terrified, almost to fainting, she 
gazed in his face with a look that be- 
spoke the intensity of her feelings, and 
the sincerity of her sympathy. 

Shaking off the agony which op¬ 
pressed him, and seizing her hands, he 
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exclaimed, ‘ ot! Maria, you only can 
save me — to you only can I look !’ 

“ ‘ 1 l*ear that is impossible! what can 
I do?’ 

r 

“ ‘ Resign to me the three thousand 
pounds, which you know my father once 
left me, and which you cannot want — 
Eliza will then be mine.’ 

‘‘ Maria started — * is all this distress 
about money only ? How could you ter¬ 
rify me so much ?’ 

«< i My dear girl, if you lived in the 
world as I do, you would soon know' that 
money, or rather want of it, is a per¬ 
petual cause of the most poignant dis¬ 
tress — consider its importance in my 
case, I must either marry 'Eliza imme* 
diately, or resign her 5 her uncle. Lord 
Wilmington, insists upon it, atid insists 
too upon my settling on her the whole 
fortune which I received from my father, 
and —’ 

“ Francis stopped suddenly, his coun¬ 
tenance again assumed the same wild ex- 
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j)ressioii wliicli had before alarmed Maria, 
and in breathless agitation she besought 
him to finish what he was saying. 

‘ Maria, I told you,truly you could 
save me: by that I meant from the pur¬ 
suit of a vice, which has already injured 
me so far, as to compel me to seek your 
assistance —I mean gaming.* 

“ Maria shuddered, and silent tears 
trickled down her cheeks, her counte- 
tiance exhibited the severity of that an¬ 
guish, with which she contemplated 
such an error in the brother of her 
fondest aflFections, the son of those up¬ 
right parents, who had in so especial a 
manner placed him under her sisterly 
care, and & single ejaculation referring 
to their departed worth, alone escaped 
her lips. 

‘‘ The heart of Frank was penetrated 
with this appeal to his filial feelings, the 
room in which he was placed, the still 
mourning habit w^hich Maria Wore, and 
tlie keen sense of sorrow he had so soon 
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effused over heringenuous countenance ; 
all served to recall tlie precepts of his 
early life, and the beloved beings who 
had instilled them; he dropped suddenly 
upon his knees before Maria, and so¬ 
lemnly renounced for ever that dreadful 
vice which had enthralled him, on con¬ 
dition of her forgiveness and assistance. 

« The sight of Frank thus humble and 
penitent, touched the heart of Maria to 
its inmost core; she too sunk upon her 
knee, and as she embraced her repentant 
brother, besought the Almighty witness 
of his contrition to blot the crime he 
lamented from the awful record of human 
frailty, whilst to the offender she repeated 
her intention of assisting him with the 
money he requested. 

** Francis blessed her, kissed lifer, called 
her his preserving angel, and protested, 
that henceforward she should be the 
guide of his life. 

“ When' these moro violent emotions 
were subsided, their impression with 
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Frank seemed to vanish mIso, and the 
lacility with which he shook ofi sorrow 
or thought, in his boyish days, had evi¬ 
dently reached his manhood. He , ate a 
hearty supper, and retired early to that 
rest, which it was indeed evident that 
lie wanted. 

“ With Maria, the disclosure of this 
eventful evening operated far differently } 
anxious for his virtue even more than his 
happiness, she rhourned the sin of which 
her brother had been guilty yet more 
than the sorrow it had caused j nor did 
she retire to her couch until she had 
again besought Divine forgiveness for her 
erring brother. 

Frank aiose light of heart, less to 
thank his sister than to pour out effusions 
of admiration upon his Eliza j but as they 
all related to her person, her accomplish¬ 
ments, or her manners, Maria could not 
learn whether she really possessed those 
peculiar virtues and qualifications, which 
she was now more than ever aware were 
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required for happiness of Frank, 
whose early marriage with a prudent 
woman might have been an advantage 
to him, but must otherwise be fatal to 
all her long cherished hopes respecting 
him. 

‘‘ It was unfortunately in Marians power 
to command immediately, seven out of 
the ten thousand pounds which consti¬ 
tuted her fortune, and therefore the 
money desired by Frank was procured 
in a short time, and he departed as 
happy as he had entered miserable. 

“ Soon afterwards, on the conclusion 
of his minority, he received the hand of 
his adored Eliza. Cake, gloves, and a 
short letter, announced thp happy day 
to Maria; after which Frank^s correspon¬ 
dence sunk into the lethargy to which 
correspondents of his description are 
always subject, for where love is the only 
stimulant, marriage is generally the opiate 
which lulls exertion into forgetfulness. 

‘‘ Marians relation felt surprised that no 
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invitation had been rece^ired from the 
young couple, more especially as they 
J arned from Canada, that the affairs of 
their brother, might still retain him there 
a considerable time. But* Maria's own 
mind did not revert to the subject, she 
jiad now reason to believe Montague was 
reluming, and her heart, satisfied with the 
happy issue of Frank’s affairs, was devot¬ 
ed to the expectation of her lover. 

“ Montague came, and in her eyes at 
least surpassed all that his youth had 
promised; more manly and accomplished 
lie was yet equally gentle, modest, and 
unassuming ; there was in him an air of 
dignified mildness and repressed ardour, 
which never fails to give a woman of 
sensibility the purest gratification, since 
it combines an idea of her lover's worth, 
with her own power over him. He had 
not seen Maria since the death of her 
father, and the manner in which he 
evinced his regard for the memory of that 
worthy man, bound him by new ties to 
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her heart, and^rormed an excuse to herself 
for all that appeared imprudent in the 
entire surrender of her heart, to one 
whom circumstances still prevented from 
claiming her hand. 

“ Scarcely, however, had Montague 
become settled in 4 iis father's house, 
when Maria received a pressing invita¬ 
tion from Frank, to set out immediately 
to London, where he then was with his 
bride. The ladj^ whom a sense of pro¬ 
priety in Maria, had again made her a 
visitant at this time, urged her to accept 
the invitation in those terms of authority, 
which age and experience allowed her 
to use, and early obedience to all her 
superiors inclined Maria to obey, in de¬ 
spite of her own dearest wishes. 

“ This lady, like every other person, 
loved Montague Thornton, but she des¬ 
pised his father, and therefore disliked 
the connection, and concluding prema' 
turely, tlirat Maria's choice arose rathei 
from her seclusion, than the high worth 
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of its object, earnestly desired that she 

should see and be seen in the world, as 

/ 

a means of obliterating early irapi essions, 
and placing h^r eventually, in that rant 
she considered her calculated to adorn. ' 

Acting upon this reasoning, poor 
Maria was hurriecf off’ to London ; and 
Montague, in the preparation for her 
departure, saw the death of those Jiopes 
which had been bis only solace througl* 
years of pilgrimage ; and so much was his 
spirits oppressed by the circumstance of 
her departure, that he had not the 
courage to renew his protestations of 
devotion, much less to solicit approval of 
his constant flame. The increased deso¬ 
lation of his father’s house, the indepen¬ 
dence which Maria had succeeded to, 
the splendid match which it was reported 
Frank had made, all forbade him to seek 
one whose very simplicity, love, and con¬ 
fidence called for Iiis forbearance ; could 
he ask her to share his poverty, to whom 
he could have given an empire ? Or could 

7 
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fie seek to support himself by sharing the 
fortune of one who, but for him, might 
bask in the sunshine of fortune ? Impos¬ 
sible ! Thus • were they once more 
parted/* 


4 
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CHAP. III. 


-— Look on beauty, 

And you shall see ’tis purchas’d by the weight. 
Making them lightest that wear most of it. 

Shakspeare. 

When Maria reached London, she 
had the satisfaction of being received by 
her beloved Francis with all the warm 
cordiality and fond affection, which were 
displayed in his boyhood, and which had 
ever left on her mind a sense of peculiar 
delight. She was not sorry to be re¬ 
ceived by him alone, for she had heard 
so much of the personal beauty and 
family claims of her sister-in-law, that she 
could have no desire to be seen by her, 
under the exterior induced by a long 
journey, and the emotions arising from a 
susceptible heart, full of recollections to 
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which Mrs. Templeman, though herself an 
orphan, might perhaps be a stranger. 

Yet when Maria had retired to her 
own room, she could not help thinking 
that it would have been difficult for her 
to have gone to the opera, when her hus¬ 
band was about to receive-one only and 
much-loved sister j a sister too, who had 
in -fact been the medium of securing to 
her such a husband as Francis. 

The following morning introduced 
her to Mrs. Templeman, junior, and Miss 
Belford, her sister and inseparable com¬ 
panion. They were both handsome, 
showy young women, possessing an air of 
fashion and conscious superiority, which 
rather awod Maria by its claims than in¬ 
vited her by its attractions. Although 
as young as herself, they exhibited that 
self-possession which she had thought 
till now could only have been given by 
time, and one of self-satisfaction, which 
she felt neither time nor society could 
ever give to her, , 
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The first glance of Frank towards 
Maria denoted exultation, as he per¬ 
ceived that his rustic sister was evidently 
struck with the person and dress of his 
town-bred wife ; but in a few minutes he 
became evidently fearful that any con¬ 
versation should arise which might de- 
velope the mind of her he had been 
accustomed to depict as all-accomplished: 
he had been married long enough to 
know, that his lady, * of outward form 
elaborate,* was * of inward less exact j* 
and although he had been hurried away 
by fashion and dissipation into a foolish 
admiration of their votaries, he was con« 
scious of a taste for better things, and 
began to wish* that he had no|^been ^ in 
such a confounded hurry/ 

His fears, hgpes, and wishes, on this 
head were unknown to, the sisters, who 
talked incessantly to each other on sub¬ 
jects which were all new to Maria, and 
called for neither comment nof reply, 

VOL. I. E 
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until at length she was dragged into it 
by unpleasant altercation. 

“ * My G—, Caroline! did you see 
what a fright Lady Dunstable was last 
night ? I really do think that her rouge 
w^as laid on by her fbolman. Yet I must 
own, I admired her neck with that plain 
robe; it was exactly the thing 'pour la 
guillotine* * 

“ ‘ I wish it were in good earnest; 
for, good heavens I how she did stretch 
out that everlasting crane to talk to the 
Marquis of Middlehatp : but I do detest 
the sight of her, that’s poz 

** * I don’t ^ and I shall go to her next 
party.^ 

‘ lAMly Dunstable’s' party ? Im¬ 
possible !’ said the major, J)ut without 
taking bis eyes from the newspaper in his 
hand# 

- « ' Why impossible, my dear? I know 
a person who can procure tickets for us 

aU.’ • 

m 

This ilifilo^ue, pasiied in 1795. 
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« * But don't you also know, who that 
woman is^ or rather *mas ^ -You cannot 
visit her.' i 

tt € Very true} you are perfectly right: 
I am quite of your mind, Templeman,' 
said Miss Belford. 

‘ But I am no/,' returned the wife ; 

‘ she is married now ; and that is enough 
for any reasonable person.' 

“ Mrs. Templeman, in speaking, turn¬ 
ed to Maria, as" if looking for her sup¬ 
port. The majo^also turned; but be¬ 
fore either of the^had time to claim her 
suffrage, MissHBelford cried out, vehe¬ 
mently, ‘ I am certain Miss Templeman 
will be of my opinion : every unma.rried 
girl must.' * it 

‘ I do not yet understand the sub¬ 
ject,' said the stranger, with a timid air. 

* How should you?' said Francis; 
‘ such subjects never met your ear in 
discussion till ribw/ 

" ‘ But I will tell you,’ vociferated 
Caroline; * and yon shall be the judge. 

E 3 * 
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This very woman. Lady Dunstable, when 
a mere country Miss, married a Mr. Os¬ 
borne, a well looking man, scarcely past 
his prime, with a noble fortune j he gave 
her a fine settlement, and supported her 
in great style. Well, in about a couple 
of years she eloped with Sir Harry Dun¬ 
stable, her husband’s nephew, just out of 
his minority, and stepping into possession 
of a good estate. He has paid damages, 
brought her to town, and she is showing 
off again as a first-rate fashionable ; but 
I say she ought to be avoided by every 
body.’ 

** ‘ Undoubtedly !* said Maria, with 
emphasis. 

«* * Ridiculous!’ said the wdfe : * her 
conduct is nothing to us^ nothing at 
aU.’ 

Every feeling of integrity, propriety, 
female dignity, and religious purity, 
urged even the timid Maria to speak in 
behalf of their insulted rights; and a 
thousand reasons seemed to rise at once 
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^on her mind; but before she could 
arrange one of them consistently with 
that sense of delicacy which ever actuated 
her mind, the more ready Caroline ex¬ 
claimed : — 

‘ Nothing to us/ you must mean 
nothing to you^ who are disposed ofl Is 
it not a plain case that if every woman 
were to act as she has done, the world 
would be soon in a pretty condition ?* 

** ^You are right,* said the major; 
* perfectly\right.* 

« * To be sure I am, if one woman 
takes two good matches for her own share^ 
another woman must go without one of 
them; besides, she has her chance of 
widowhood into the bargain}; which is 
always worth something; so that she 
may probably have three husbands, while 
a girl o^ superior pretensions never 
catches one. 1 have no patience with 
such creatures, they ought to be hooted 
out of society.* 

£ 3 
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ti < '^eH ai^gued/ said Frank; ‘ but 
yet—» 

** The yet lingered on Maria's ear, but 
to her great ^ttiortification nothing fol¬ 
lowed ; was it possible, that the son of 
her father, a man so refined, so severe in 
his ideas of moral obligation, should 
suffer this to pass in silence; these me¬ 
ditations were interrupted by the young 
wife, who insisted on speaking. 

** * Whatnonsense you do talk, Caroline, 

4 ——— 

just to please Templernan, and humour 
his country notions ; pray, can't Osborne 
marry again? Is he not a better match 
^than ever, for he looks sixty, and has 
rfmost broken his heart ? Neither you 
nor Miss Templernan need to despair, 
sorely, so why should you be so inve¬ 
terate ?' 

^ Softened a little by this allowance, 
Miss Brfford said, ^ Well, she did not 
much care if she went, as undoubtedly 
there would be good company,' adding 
* what do you say Miss Templernan ?' 
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** * My brother has given a decided 
negative/ said Maria, not doubting but 
the master of the house had ever the 
power of decision, and being desirons of 
avoiding direct refusal, in even a case 
which totally forbad compliance. 

" ‘ Your brother cried the ladies in 
one breath, * your brother, indeed! do 
you mean to say no one is to be consulted 
but your brother?? 

Maria coloured deeply, and hastily 
arose ; never bad she witnessed a matri* 

monial fracas before, and so high was her 

# * 

sense of a wife’s duty, so great her hor¬ 
ror of even the slightest division in wed- 
ded union, that she was overpowered by 
her fears of •conducing to it, and she 
withdrew in distress and confusion. 

Frank hastily arose, and, tend^^rly 
taking her hand, led her tp the door; 
< your spirits are still weak Maria,’ said 
hej * but you will, soon be better in 

- f 

London.* • 

“ Maria wa^ gritteful for his attention, 

£ 4 
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but she felt that the panacea for her spi¬ 
rits wto in the country; she was sur¬ 
prised, on reflection, at the change which 
appeared to h;ive taken place in Frank, 
he was wont to be rash in his opinions, 
impetuous in their delivery, subject to 
hasty conclusions and angry expressions, 
for which it was true he generally atoned 
by candid confession ; of his foibles in 
this respect he appeared now completely 
cured, but his cure was rather effected 
by indolence, than self control, since he 
was silent in a good cause, and supine 
under circumstances that affected his 
character and principles. 

“ A gentle tap at her door broke Ma¬ 
ria’s reverie, followed by jthb entrance of 
her new sister, who with an^lr of reco¬ 
vered good humour inquired, ‘ if she 
would not wish in the first place to drive 
to the milliner’s, as it wdiild not be pos¬ 
sible for her to go out till she had made 
herself presentable.’ 

Maria was thankful for the consider- 
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ation this attention implied, and readily 
accepted the cilery on which she was told 
the carriage was now at the door. 

<< On descending, Maria could not 
help inquiring * if the elegant chariot she 
saw was her brother’s ?’ 

“ ‘ It is mine,’ answered Mrs. Tem- 
pleman ; * you know it was impossible for 
me to live without one, indeed I would 
not have married a nobleman if he had 
not kept me a carriage, as fond as 1 am 
of titles.’ 

“ At this moment Frank presented 
himself with that open, manly counte¬ 
nance, illumined by the sunshine of, a 
smile, ^ which had ever captivated the 
hearts of all* who witnessed it. Maria 
glanced upon him and felt surprised, that 
a woman to whom he had devoted him¬ 
self, could bargain for a toy. 

Arrived at their destination, the 
wants of Maria were immediately sup¬ 
plied j but the sisters were never weary 
of examining, discussing, and bargaining, 
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to tbo great annoyance of tlieir rural 
visitant^ who, although her heart was in 
* her ain countrie/ yet felt how many 
more desirable things the new world into 
which she had entered, might furnish to 
her view. 


After ordering various articles, they 
at length departed, and a drive through 
the park completed the business of the 
morning. On returning, Frank, with an 
air of more than usual gravity, addressed 
his wife with, * I hope, Eliza, you did 
not purchase any thing ?* 

“ * I was not likely to do that without 
money.* 

* Pshaw you understand me ; you 


did not order any thing ?*^ 

I did not, Major%*empleman,* re¬ 
turned the wife, to Mafia's astonish- 


meht. 


« * Thank you, my dear,* said Frank; 
* it was veiy considerate of you, for you 
know how cursedly out of cash I am; 
things will be better by-and-by.* 

^ • Of course,* said the lady, < as there 
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is a war we have a right to expect pro¬ 
motion.* 

«« At this moment Maria’s millinery 
was announced^ and the major, perhaps 
desirous of changing a subject, which 
did not display the sensibility of his 
Eliza to advantage, insisted on seeing 
Maria’s purchases. A large packet was 
brought in, and a part of it directed to 
Mrs. Templeman. 

“ «This is come by mistake, I suppose,* 
said ilie husband. 

‘‘ * My dear, dear Templeman, you 
shall see what it is if I think 1 never saw 
a more interesting dress and most amaz¬ 
ingly cheap, so I just allowed her to 
send it, because I thought you might 
like to see me nr it.* 

“ ‘ But, my dear Eliza, as I told you 
this morning, 1 have no money, and — 
and, in short, my love, you have so many 
white gowns that—* 

« * Ob, ,*tis all very well, Major 'Tem- 
pleman \ all very right uQdoi^te41y to 

^ E 6 
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remind me of my wedding dresses; when 
I wore them, I looked divinely in white, 
for I was then beloved, I was then —* 

“ ‘ My dear Eliza, if you want the gown, 
take it, but I tell you the truth I cannot 
pay for it.* 

* You always talk so much of paying,* 
said Miss Belford, * just as if that was of‘ 
the least consequence; any person would 
believe you to have been born in Cheap- 
side, if they did not know you.* 

Words arose upon words, till Frank 
grew seriously angry 5 but he checked his 
passion, and observed to his sister, < Ah, 
Maria! I was always a petulant brat, I 
know not whether my mother or you 
bore with the the most, Jbut I am aware 
that no other two woinen will ever do 
the same.* 

“ Efger to catch him in the moment 
of soibnessj the gown was again brought 
forward^ and the matter ended by Maria 
presentibg it to- her sister-indaw, and 
frank promising a similar one to his $ as 
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she observed, ‘ that before Eliza’s mar¬ 
riage they were always dressed alike; 
and this important point once settled 
they all departed for the opera. 

The specimen of one day may sufSce 
for many; the ladies were uninformed, 
unprincipled, vain, petulant, and tliougli 
alike in character, yet never united in 
sentiment, except when they sought to 
subdue the little prudence and foresight 
which yet remained to poor Frank, over 
whom the heart of Maria continually 
mourned and strove in vain to succour. 
The perseverance of ignorance and cun¬ 
ning, the perpetual bickerings of cold- 
hearted selfishness, wear down resolution, 
and finally destrov all resistance and 
energy. 

“ For a considerable time Frank en¬ 
deavoured to pass himself oil' to Maria, 
in the character of a happy husband; but 
he was ill fbrmbd to act a part; the virtues 
and the faults of his nature alike forbade 
dissimulation, for he was both^genuous 
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and passionate. At length, therefore, 
the deep chagrin, the embarrassed cir¬ 
cumstances, and, above all, the bitter 
consciousness that Maria alone loved him, 

I 

subdued the pride, and overcame the 
firmness, with which he had hitherto 
rather covered, than concealed his suffer¬ 
ings. Finding himself alone with Maria, 
he confessed, in the most affecting manner, 
the folly of his conduct, the disappoint¬ 
ment he experienced in the heartless and 
uninformed wife he had chosen, and 
the terrible state of his affairs, which 
every hour became more involved from 
the.exorbitant interest he was paying for 
temporary relief. 

^ Maria could only weep over an ex¬ 
posure of circumstances ^^hich went far 
beyond her fears, for her ignorance of 
expense tn London had prevented her 
from seeing her brother’s expenses in the 
enormous light they now appeared in ; 
but this explanation at once opened her 
eyes to tBe ruin which surrounded him 
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for whom she had ever felt such tender 
regard* and been urged so strongly to 
assist, and her mind was overpowered by 
the sorrows which lay before him. 

** But it was neither by the language, 
nor the tears of ^sympathy, that the major 
could be assisted, nor had he declared 
his wants, till the pressure of distress 
compelled him to seek aid from .Maria. 
Loan after loan was advanced, one pay¬ 
ment succeeded by another, until eveaher 
generous spirit started from the sacrifice; 
and aware that she could not see him 
suffer and refuse him aid, she at length 
named a day on which she had deter¬ 
mined to return home. 

« Frank saw her motive, and his heart 
bled for the cause, but it happily roused 
him to a resolution worthy of aii honest 
man. He declared his intention to join 
his regiment immediately, then in bar¬ 
racks in the west of England, and of 
course to dispose of his house smd car¬ 
riage. 
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Maria had hoped, that at this junc¬ 
ture, some of Mrs, Templeman's vaunted 
connections, would liave offered herself 
and sister a temporary home, but they 
all hung aloof, and the ladies condescend¬ 
ed to insinuate, * that they could endure 
the country in summer, even at her 
remote residence but pliant as she had 
proved herself, Maria would not at their 
call express a feeling foreign to her heart; 
she replied,^ ‘ that undoubtedly her 
brother^ would be happy to see them on 
his return, she considered herself no more 
than a visitor in Ms house. 

** Mrs. Francis and her sister finding 
no better resource, departed with the 
major; pleasing themselvea with the idea 
of their superiority in the cjjuntry quarters 
to which they retreated, and alternately 
consulting or disputing, on the style of 
beauty and of dress, it was proper to 
assume on the occasion. 

Mol'tified and heart-stricken, Maria 
returned to her solitary hoipe \ all her 
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reflections on this ill-fated journey were 
of a nature to wound her feelings in de¬ 
tail, yet leave her without one general 
consolation. She was now stripped of all 
that part of her fortune which she could 
command, yet what good had she effect¬ 
ed ? What blessing secured by the sacri¬ 
fice? Her beloved Frank was neither 
exalted to honour, nor even saved from 
disgrace. She could not call on the 
spirits of her departed parents to smile 
upon her work, nor expect that her 
brother would rise in proportion to his 
present depression; for although adversity 
might teach tlie lessons of prudence, they 
could not restore to him the prospect of 
happiness. * 

« Yet, as it is the nature of youth to 
be sanguine, and Maria was still romantic 
in her views of life, no wonder that she 
endeavoured to extract some sweets from 
the bitter cup thus mixed for her; by ill- 
directed generosity, and blind affection ; 
there was, alas! no longer any disparity 
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between her and Montague ^ be might 
now look to her with confidence* and she 
might accept him Vithout blame* and sweet 
would be the humble lot they should 
share together. Fancy presented many 
a fairy scene of rural beauty j the white¬ 
washed parsonage-house, where the ten¬ 
drils of the vine and woodbine* contend¬ 
ed the honour of adorning walls sacred 
to connubial bliss, now rose before her 
eye. Here would the lessons , of piety 
and wisdom, the effusions of poetic fire 
and increasing love, flow from the lips of 
Montague; and here^ would her hand 
clothe the naked, and feed the hungry, 
from her frugal, but well conducted 
store. But, alas! even in the very bosom 
of retirement, and witl^opt any visible 
change of situation, Maria soon found 
that the want of money to one habituated 
to the pleasures it procures, is not an 
ideal evil. Though unused to extrava* 
gance and self-denying to no qomiflon 
degree, Maria, as the mistress of a house, 
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was habitually liberal, and her diarities 
comprehended every sufferer within her 
circle. She was now compelled to re* 
trenchments which brought the ^btush of 
shame ^ her cheek, and denials which 
wrung her heart with sorrow j for not only 
did her principles forbid her to contmci 
debt, but the miseries she had witnessed 
in consequence of such conduct, inspired 
her with a dread of it which amounted to 
horror. 

** Such changes could not but be no¬ 
ticed ; Irer relation strictly questioned 
her as to the cause ; and although Maria 
was loath to draw down blame on Frank, 

4 

whose sorrows in her own eyes obliterated 
his errors, she*was yet too ingenuous and 
sincere, to keep back any part of the 
truth, from one who really loved her, and 
had a kind of parental right to enquire; 
of course, the burdensome secret was 
fully though slowly revealed. Alas I to 
Maria confession'brought no rdief j the 
gld lady bitterly inveighed against Frank, 
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and not only blamed her for saving him 
from consequences his extravagance me- 
ritedy but condemned her for injustice 
towards her eldest brother, a cowardly 
and deceitful deficiency of confidence in 
herself; and, to crown her invectives, 
taunted her with having lost for ever the 
power of rewarding Montague with her 
hand. 

“ Maria had ever imagined, (and with 
good reason,) thas this person was averse 
to her connection with poor Montague ; 
and she heard this part of her denun¬ 
ciation with a sensation those only can 
conceive who behold the prospect of hap¬ 
piness brought close to the eye, to the 
very touch, and then snatched away for 
ever. She concluded, t|},at during her 
absence, the virtues and talents of Mon¬ 
tague had made that impression on her 
relative, which in her own opinion they 
were so well calculated to produce ; and 
in the wbi’ds, ‘ rewarding Montague,’ a 
new World seemed to open on her eye. 
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IVom which her sense of female decorum, 
the usages of society, the exordiums of 
this very lady, and the cares of Francis, 

had hitherto excluded her. If it had 

# 

soothed her harassed spirit to contemplate 
a life of comparative poverty and exile 
from the world, as dear, when shared by 
Montague, ah.! how far more delightful 
would it have been to repair the wrongs 
of fortune, to place a man of worth and 
genius in the path of fame. * Might I 
then have married him iinblamed ? and 
could he have permitted me to be the 
happy means of blessing him ?* What a 
question for a heart so generous, so at¬ 
tached as that of Maria, and what an 
answer to heaf that it was lost to her for 
ever. 

The agonies which now pressed up- 
on her bosom, compelled her to seek for 
refuge, in some distant undefined hope 
of future good, and in retracing the pro¬ 
bable consequences' to Frank of her re¬ 
fusal to assist him, she convinced her- 
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self that with the promises slie had made 
to her parents, her own sense of affection 
towards him, and the violence of his 
temper, should her unkindness have 
driven him to despair, she could not have 
acted otherwise; and thus reasoning, 
she stilled rather than removed the re¬ 
proaches of her heart, so far as respected 
Montague, but its sorrows could not be 
alleviated. 

This faithful lover was now the 
tutor of the two younger sons of that 
nobleman who already had employed 
liim, and who at some iar distant period 
intended to reward him ; his situation 

I 

was honourable, but far from happy; but 
it was balm to his heart, stud fuel to his 
hopes, to learn that Mam had returned 
to the country, and that her life was now 
even more retired than usual. 

Maria was now schooled, advised, 
and tormented, in one way or other by 
her relarion, in a manner which rendered 
her life almost insupportable, and she be* 
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gan seriously to cast aJbout for the meaiiB 
of removing, at least for a short time, 
from the scene of her sufferings, where 
for eighteen months she had been left to 
the most cruel reflections by Francis, 
without attention, or gratitude, when one 
day she was at once broke in upon by 
him and all his family, to which was now 
added an infant boy. 

“ Frank had. undoubtedly cogent rea¬ 
sons for preferring this sudden mode of 
visiting his sister, to a more regular one, 
and it had at least the effect of lighting 
up her countenance with the smiles of 
welcome. Maria could not behold him 
again in her father^s house, that house 
where his youth liad been reared in un* 
bounded tenderness and indulgence, and 
where his cheerful voice had been the 
harbinger of pleasure, the consoler of 
suffering, without feeling her old predi¬ 
lections muster round her heart. For a 
few hours Frank himself parto*ok: these 
emotions also i he pointed out the scenes 
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of his early exploits to his listless, cold- 
hearted wife, spoke of Marians early love, 
her care, contrivances, and even courage, 
as manifested for his sake ^ and while he 
descanted on them, could not help ob¬ 
serving how much the rose ^had faded in 
her cheek, and the fine rour'^ncss of her 
form was shrank since they n'ad parted. 

But although Frank saw this, it yet 
made little impression; for the ‘ still small 
voice' of conscience is soon silenced in 
the breasts of those who accustom them¬ 
selves to seek, only for ease or gratifi¬ 
cation, and fly from the evil, with which 
it is their duty to contend; and the acute¬ 
ness of the major's feelings, was with 
him a constant reason for«stifling them, 
in the first moments of their existence. 
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CHAP. IV. 


■ the fatal time 

Cuts off bA ceremonies and vows of love. 

And ample interchange of sweet discourse. 

SlIAKSFEABE. 


Time had made little change and no 
improvement, in either of the ladies who 
now interrupted the melancholy mono¬ 
tony of Maria’s existence, Mrs. Temple- 
man’s late seclusion from a gayer sphere, 
had added sourness of temper to inanity 
of mind; and her sister, whose disap¬ 
pointments had probably been many, had 
likewise gained an increase of petulance, 
which her sense of dependence alone 
restrained. The child which soon awoke 
the affections of Maria was not endued 
wuth tlie power cf exciting them in any 
other person, except the father, and he 

VOL. I. r 
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apj)eared rather to be angry with Jiis 
wife for her apathy, than sensible of much 
feeling himself on this interesting sub¬ 
ject. The poor babe was therefore con¬ 
signed wholly to the care of a nurse¬ 
maid, who treated him as the maids oi 
such mistresses usually do. 

The charm of a new situation was 
speedily evaporated, and tlie ladies be¬ 
came impatient for excursions to the 
various objects of beauty in its neigh¬ 
bourhood : ‘ we will go to such a lake, or 
we will visit such a curiosity, for per- 
haps somebody will be there,* was no\\ 
heard from day to day, and every such 
excursion to seek that somebody^ which 
constituted the only charm of the place, 
was accompanied by expense to Maria, 
and she unhappily knew at Wiis time the 
evils of expense \ her heart, once so free ; 
her hand, ever so open, now shrunk re- ■ 
luctantjy from such demands, and her 
sense of justice awoke indignation to¬ 
wards such ungrateful inmates, foreign 
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to her temper, and destructive to her 
peace and self-composure. 

“ As she was one day struggling to 
repress this new and tormQnting guest. 
Miss Belford, who stood at the window, 
plucking from mere wantonness of de¬ 
struction the flowers of the jessamine 
from the stems, suddenly exclaimed, 

• “ ‘ Bless my life, there’s a man, I 
mean a gentleman coming down the 
avenue — pshaw! ’tis only the curate I 
suppose — he is a decent creature how¬ 
ever.’ 

“ Maria looked up, her check red¬ 
dened, her lip quivered; every vestige 
of' her late anger was forgotten, and even 
the memory of its cause. A single 
glance had shown her Montague Thorn¬ 
ton, and shown her too, that the only 
passion which ever animated her gentle 
heart still influenced it, in despite of ab¬ 
sence, sorrow, and the many vexations, 
fears, and inquietudes that had of late 
oppressed it. 
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“ Montague’s answering looks sooii 
re-kssured Maria, as to tlie first source of 
apprehension an engaged heart is con¬ 
scious of; she felt that she was beloved, 
felt that through every country and in 
every society, her image had travelled 
with him, an enshrined and sainted guest, 
never exposed to vulgar eyes, or wor¬ 
shipped with vulgar sacrifice, but ten¬ 
derly revered as the object of fond re¬ 
spect, the reward of virtuous constancy. 

“ Montague was now in the zenith of 
his personal attraction, but Maria had 
suffered materially in her’s, sorrow and a 
nearly hopeless passion, had cast a damp 
over her spirits, and mildewed the bloom 
of life and youth ; but even this pensive 
air rendered her more endearing to the 
enthusiast, who had ever wdoed the muse 
of melancholy, and whose modest hopes 
were flattered by the past anxieties of 
her whom he sought to interest. Every 
conversation he enjoyed, every call he 
made, confirmed his early wishes, and 
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added stability to the perfect esteem he 
Iclt for the character and talents of her 
fie loved j but the company in which he 
ever found her, and, in fact,^the vigilance 
with whicli she was guarded, prevented 
Inm from pouring out the ardours of 
his soul in the language of a lover. 

“ Maria became so happy in his 
presence, that she almost^ forgot that 
she had ever suflered j the sunshine 
which illumes a dark day, seems of ten- 
fbld brightness, and the words, the looks, 
the very presence of Montague diflFused 
a halo round her existence, which com¬ 
municated itself to every thing connected 
with her j she no longer perceived the 
ill-humour of the ladies, their insipidity 
and inconsistency were forgotten j even 
the bloated looks and devotion of Francis 
to the bottle, which had recently alarmed 
her, was forgotten also j all were now 
good, amiable, and right, for all were 
delighted when Montague entered, and 
sorrowful when he departed* 

F 3 
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“ A month had passed with the sv;ift- 
ness of an hour, when Montague was 
suddenly called to London by his fatlier, 
who had gone thither a few day before, 
on some of those many errands which 
the multiplicity of his affairs induced. 
From the time of his departure it was 
observed, that the Major’s spirits sunk 
and in a few days he announced his in¬ 
tention of departing also ; observing that 
he had received a letter from Montague 
Thornton, whose father had been send¬ 


ing him on some foolish errand into 
Ireland; ‘ so that,’ continued he, ‘therc*s 
no saying when he may be here again, 
and the country is so cursedly dull with¬ 
out him, there’s no enduring it any 
longer.’ 

Maria could not help'^remembering 
how long he had caused her to endure it 
without Montague, and with what cool¬ 


ness he had ever commented upon her 
distant prospects of happiness with him. 
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She could not be sorry for the removal 
of a family which had added so much to 
her cares and expenses, and she wished 
for leisure to live over again the society 
of which she was now deprived, for an 
indefinite period. 

‘‘ These thoughts were interrupted by 
the sudden arrival of a summons to 
Francis to join his regiment, then in the 
West Indies without an hour’s delay. 
The Major was naturally brave and as¬ 
piring, and it was by no means his own 
fault that he had been hitherto only a 
fair-weather soldier; he therefore re¬ 
ceived the order in the first instant with 
joy, as the herald of promotion and 
honourable activity; but in a short time 
the recollection of the climate pre¬ 
sented itself, and the two-fold dan¬ 
ger checked the facility with wdiich 
he arranged affairs for his departure, 
and he observed with a foreboding 

-ft 

F ‘if 


voice: 
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‘ That horrid yellow fever does not 
suit men of my complexion !* 

« Maria shuddered, and the unbidden 
tear rose to her eyes in despite of her 
endeavours. 

Mrs. Templeman looked in the glass, 
and * thanked God that her complexion 
was no worse for the northern air/ add¬ 
ing * I have been^^told that really fair 
people would not tan even in the Indies.^ 

«Will you try, my dear,* said Frank 
in a tone of great tenderness, * I am 
sure Maria will take charge of our poor 
little boy.' 

The affectionate sister readily as¬ 
sented. 

* You are very obliging,' said the. 
wife, ‘ indeed for that matter, I always 
intended to leave him with you; but as 
to my going to Antigua it is quite out of 
the question; who knows but I might 
be drowned, or perhaps die of the fever 
myself~'tis shocking to talk of such 
things; if it n^ere to the East Indies, 
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you were going, Major Templeman, it 
Tvould be a different affair, for their gold 
muslins are enchanting wear, and what 
could be tnoz'e delightful than lying ia a 
splendid palanquin ? Then too, you get 
otto of roses as cheap as lavender water, 
and have servants to —’ 

“ Frank rose, crossed the room with 
liasty strides, and, ticking Maria’s hand, 
cast his eyes first on her, and then on the 
place where they were sitting. It was a 
favourite parlour of his mother’s, where 
oft his earliest lessons had been taken, 
and the earliest strawberries plucked to 
reward his labours. * Here, and here 
only,’ said lie, in a suffbeated voice, 
‘ have ray feelings been read, my wants 
anticipated.’ The tears were in his eyes, 
and he pressed the hand he held to them 
and to his lips ; and then, as if stung by 
some recollection too terrible for endur¬ 
ance, flung it suddenly from him and 
turned away. • 

« Miss Belfbrd was fashionably infected 

F 5 
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by the folly of her day, a dread of all 
the insect tribe; and she exclaimed in¬ 
stantly, 

* Oh dear! What’s the matter ? What 
do you see ?* 

* Nothing ; nothings I tell you/ 

‘ Tlien I am sure you feel something, 
Major ?* 

“ Frank groaned deeply and flung 
away. He did, indeed, feel all the bit¬ 
terness of disappointment, anger, and 
contempt; for both the women who had 
conspired to aid his ruin, and desert him 
in the hour of trial. He felt, too, the 
value of that sister whose sustaining 
hand had alone been held out to him and 
his little one, notwithstJlnding all the in¬ 
juries he had done her. 

“ The Major traversdtt the grounds 
with those perturbed steps which mark 
the more perturbed heart $ but he had 
only gone a short distance, ere he was 
summoned to the house, from the arrival 

4 ) 
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of two persons who wished to see him on 
urgent business, 

** In about a quarter of an hour, Ma¬ 
ria was sent for, tq the room where the 
Major was closeted with his unexpected 
guests. On entering, she perceived two 
persons, apparently an attorney and his 
clerk I the table was covered with papers, 
and Frank was le^^ing wkh his head 
against the chimney-piece, apparently 
absorbed and overwhelmed with wretch¬ 
edness. 

“ He started, as she closed the dooi*, 
and advancing, said, * Maria, I am al¬ 
most distracted, my creditors, hearing 
that I was ordered out, have seized the 
moment to distress me* and I ^ fol¬ 
lowed here by demands which paust be 
immediately satisfied. I have property 
to pay all, hut no time to see after it. 
In short, there is no ineans but frpm the 
sale of my commission, a circumstance,* 
added he, with a look almps^ pf cpn- 

F 6 
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vulsive horror, ‘ that I never, never^ will 
survive.^ 

A heart-rending sigh was all that 

Maria could offer in answer. 

( 

* Did you ever hear of, a Temple- 
man who was a poltroon, a coward, Ma¬ 
ria ? Do you think that, if George was 
here, he could bear to see his father’s 
son so stigmatised 

“ ‘ But he is not herej my aunt, 
too, is far distant, and I have no money.’ 

“ ‘ But I want no money; if you would 
sign these bonds and accept these bills, 
Maria, I might yelt be saved; it would 
gain time for the disposal of my horses, 
the receipt of my pay; in short, it would 
save me. But I cannot ask you. What 
would I not give that I had never injured, 
you the mother both of my boy 

and of his wretched father.* 

** The language of penitence is often 
incoherent, but effective in its appeal to 
the heaH. Maria did not forget past 
sufferings, nor could she forget the lately 
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awakened hopes, tlie long cherished 
wishes of her heart; but she saw also, 
most clearly, that the character of Frank, 
and too probably his life, did really hang 
on the issue of the hour, and to these 
claims she united, from long association, 
the honour of a spotless name, including 
even that of the far distant representative 
of an ancient hous^. She remembered, 
in short, all claimants on her, save her¬ 
self; and, with a trembling hand, she 
signed all the papers offered to her by 
the man of law, when he bad solemnly 
assured her that, if the worst were to 
happen, they would not exceed the 
powers of her own fortune to answer. 

“ Frank hkd not finished thanking her, 
, assuring her of her safety, anathematis¬ 
ing the follies which had led him into 
such difficulties, when the carriage which 
was to bear him thence (perhaps for ever) 
was announced. The transports of grief 
he suffered at this dreadful moftient defy 
description. They called on Maria tor a 
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new exertion, and, sensible his circum¬ 
stances, fame, and happiness, all de¬ 
pended on his' immediate departure, she 
used every means to soothe his mind and 
awaken his energies. He at length drove 
ofii and a chilling calm succeeded to a 
terrific storm. The child alone remained, 
to seek compassion for itself and forgive¬ 
ness for its unhappy father. 

A hasty line, written at the moment 
of embarkation, informed her that her 
brother had departed. A short and 
formal enquiry after the child evinced 
that its mother remained, and again there 
was silence in Marians dwelling 5 but the 
calm was portentous, and the unhappy 
inhabitant trembled as she thought of the 
return of her relative, who coaid not fail 
to reproach her, although she was aware 
that the late distresses of Frank were 
precisely such as she would herself have 
relieved,^ being deeply embued with that 
family pride so peculiar to all those who 
spring from these northern counties. 
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“ Too soon was poor Maria compelled 
to desire the presence of the very person 
she dreaded. The bills she bad accepted 
were become due, and she was not only 
without cash to take them up, but igno¬ 
rant of the means by which it was to be 
procured. From day to day she expected 
the arrival of that money which her bro¬ 
ther had assured her would liquidate 
these debts ^ but finding it did not arrive, 
she wrote to her sister in the most urgent 
terms, intreating her to forward all the 
cash ill her power, and to inform her 
how she was to proceed in a case of such 
extreme distress and difficulty. 

After some days of intolerable sus- 
pence, she wSs informed by Miss Bedford, 
that Major, now Colonel Templeman, had 
indeed, left some effects, which according 
to his orders, had been converted into 
ready money, but they only produced a 
few hundreds, which her sister could not 
think of parting with, as she ws& obliged 
to pay ready money in b strange place, 
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and it would be some months before the 
income arising from her settlement would 
be paid, and Miss Templeman was pro¬ 
bably aware ^that it was the only de¬ 
pendence of her unfortunate sister. 

“ The cold-hearted insolence, and wick¬ 
ed injustice of this letter precluded 
reply; she had no means of enforcing 
restituton, but while she wept over the 
distresses of her situation, it was con 
soling to her to believe that poor Frank, 
at least intended to repay her so far as it 
was in his power; but this could not alter 
her situation which every hour became 
more embarrassing; she had no one to 
advise her, or even soothe her; Mon¬ 
tague was still in Ireland, and even had 
he been at home, could not have been 
to her the friend she wanted, it was not 
alone her mind that called for consol¬ 
ation ; the activity of business, the pos¬ 
session of money was called for. 

To acid to her troubles, the little boy 
who had alone power to divert her from 
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perpetual solicitude, was now seizJed with 
the measles, and her apothecary judging 
them of a virulent kind, desired she 
would send to the next market town for 
a physician. On this gentleman’s in¬ 
spection of his little patient, he imme¬ 
diately pronounced him in imminent 
danger j Maria forgetful oi^ every other 
sorrow, devoted herself entirely to him, 
and never quitted his chamber for a 
moment. 

When the doctor paid his third visit, 
the sands of life were running to their 
final close, and so distressing was the 
approach of death in the person of the 
infant sufferer, that the medical gentle¬ 
man intreateJ, almost insisted, oh Maria’s 
quitting a scene which condelffned her 
to an excess of useless suffering. He 
took her flind, and led her down stairs 
into the little parlour we have mentioned, 
and observing that on entering it, she 
became still more pale, he offered her his 
arm, and she went into the adjoining 
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flower garden for air, as she felt almost 
on the point of fainting. 

** Maria and her conductor were slowly 
proceeding up a gravel'walk, when two 
men entered a door of the garden, of a 
very different description to its usual 
visitants. Maria looked at them, but be¬ 
fore she had time to make any observ¬ 
ation, one of them advanced, and after 
pronouncing her name, declared her his 
prisoner. 

Maria fell senseless on the path; the 
physician examined the writ, and with 
equal surprise and compassion, perceived 
the legality of the action 5 then carrying 
her gently into the house,^ he laid her 
upon a sofa, and whilst he applied the 
usual reifedies, prevailed ii^n the bailiff' 
and his follower, to remain adjoin¬ 
ing room. 

Maria at length opened her eyes, to 
learn thq extent of that misery, which 
appeared to her the acm6 of human suf¬ 
fering, not aware of the far greater de- 
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grec of it experienced by various classes 
of our fellow creatures. The child was 
now dead, and four writs were out against 
her 5 the temaiiider of hex fortune was 
secured on land, her brother’s agent 
always sent her the interest, and it was 
all gone some weeks before, in defraying 
the extraordinary expenses of her late 
visitants. 

“ Maria had no other idea On her mind, 
but that she must be carried to prison, 
the ignominy of which constituted its 
greatest hardship, being anxious to hide 
herself and her situation in the deepest 
obscurity. This supposition escaping 
her in a few vague words, the physician 
informed her, that if she could send for 
any other housekeepei: who wOuld join 
him, they would be bail for her, in which 
case, ‘ slie would neither be obliged to 
quit her home, or do any other thing 
derogatory to her name and situation.* 

“ As he spoke, he looked earnestly in 
her wondering eyes, repeating the 
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words, * any liousekeeper will tlo, un¬ 
doubtedly some of the tenants on ^this 
estate will be willing to come forward/ 

“ ‘ Tenants! oh, y^s! all^all,’ cried 
Maria, bursting into a flood of salutary 
tears : remembrance of the love evinced 
for her from early infancy by all her 
liumble neighbours j the respectability in 
which her father and forefathers had 
lived and died; the justice, integrity and 
liberality which had been wont to reign 
in that mansion, all rushed to her mind, 
and pressed her heart to very breaking. 
She felt as if she had been the first to 
pollute the abode of her ancestors, by 
bringing these unhallowed guests j and, 
her mind weakened by the miseries which 
had accumulated around h«^r, saw in her 
sorrows only guilt, and forgot that she 
was * sinned against, not sinning/ 

“Well might Maria exclaim, ‘ ally all* 
for not one tenant on that estate would 
have known her sorrows without flying 
to her relief, and many an honest heart 
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liad already syitipathised with that un¬ 
known cause which had altered * poor 
Miss in her looks, and pinched her in her 
kind wa]||* '^i^ieir present assistance 
was not, however, wanted; for her rela¬ 
tive arrived at tins very juncture, and 
prevented application to any other per¬ 
son. At the sight of her, Maria again 
relapsed into a death-like swoon, and 
during her insensibility, the circum¬ 
stances in which she now stoocf were 
explained by the physician, who was no 
farther acquainted with her family affairs 
than ak they had unhappily transpired 
that morning. 

“ The old l^dy had no doubt where the 
original sin of the business laid, but she 
said nothing more on the subject. Bail 
was given to one creditor, money to 
another, and every means used to assuage 
the anguish of Maria, whose mental ago¬ 
nies had already produced a .nervous 
fever, which for many weeks threatened 
alternately the loss of reason or of life. 
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During this period no cares were left un¬ 
tried by Mrs. Allanson (her aunt) for Her 
recovery, and the essential services she 
now rendered her, by awa|||ping the 
gratitude and stimulating the' exertions 
of the invalid, proved more effectual in 
restoring her, than even the skill of her 
wise and compassionate physician. 

“ As Maria emerged from this sickness, 
and found herself called back to life and 
its active duties, she felt some consol¬ 
ation gradually arise in her heart from 
remembering that Montague loved her; 
from believing, that Montague could for¬ 
give her: she saw, indeed, too clearly, 
that unprovided as he still remained, and 
unportioned as she had made herselfi 
their union was impossible. Maria was 
no longer in her teens, she knew now^ 
that love and a cottage were imeompa- 
tible wdth the habits and wants of either; 
she was herself become an invalid, both 
had been educated and brought up to 


possession of all the elegancies ol 
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lif e; and although Montague was in him¬ 
self poor, he yet lived with the wealthy 
and the great, partaking all their luxu¬ 
ries j no, iJiey w^e both capable of fore¬ 
going much, yet they could not give up 
all to plunge themselves into the extreme 
of poverty; to increase those embarrass¬ 
ments already so oppressive, would be 
worse than folly or than madness, for it 
would be criminal; * no! they could not 
marry, but surely they might love !* 

‘‘ The very evening on which, for the 
lirst time, the 'languid invalid had ven¬ 
tured into her breakfast parlour, and was 
endeavouring to arrange her plans for 
the future {in the absence of her relative, 
who still kindly visited her every day,) 
her equanimity was again overthrown, 
and every throbbing pulse called into 
action, bj’^ the information given by a 
domestic, that Mr. Montague Thornton 
was driving down the avenue. 

“ The servant had scarcely left the 
room when Montague himself entered 
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unaiinounced; the abruptness of liis ap¬ 
pearance, the paleness of his face, the 
wild and haggard gaze of his eye, and 
the tremulous motion,of his yps, alLbe- 
spoke an agitation beyond what any sym¬ 
pathy even for her sufferings, as con¬ 
nected' with her late illness, could in- 
spire, and she felt as if a new stroke, 
worse than of death, was suspended over 
her. 

“ Montague was unable to speak, and 
every effort he made seemed only to rivet 
the chain that hung upon his powers of 
articulation ; at length his mind fell pros¬ 
trate before tlie uncontrollable emotion 
which paralysed his *pOi\^ers, and he wept 
like an infant. 

« To see Montague thus mo^d, might 
well be supposed likely to subdue tlie 
little strength Maria had so lately ac¬ 
quired; but ever accustomed to think 
more of others than of herself and for- 

f 

getful of every thing but the sorrows of 
the only man she had ever loved; no 
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wonder that she arose, and taking his 
hand, assured him of her sincerest sym¬ 
pathy in whatever had befallen him; 
alas! sympathy was, indeed^ all she now 
could offer, 

“ Montague by a gentle pressure, ac¬ 
knowledged that he felt that hand* but 
he relinquished it in a moment, and in 
that action Maria read something more 
mysterious, and even more terrible than 
she had yet conceived, and for which all 
her previous reasoning on the subject had 
but ill prepared her; she looked with 
eyes of alarmed inquiry in the face of 
her lover. 

“ ‘ Do not ^aze on me, Maria, or at 
least look not so kindly; I am a wretched 
being, unworthy of your care, I come to 
sue only your pity, your forgiveness/ 

‘ I do pity you, Montague, whatever 
be your sorrows j but forgiveness you 
can never claim from me, whom you 
never ofjended/ 

« « Forgive my presumption j I have, 

G • 
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indeed, no right, — no engagement, — no 
~ob, pardon my distraction, I am alike 
wretched in believing that I could in¬ 
spire you with affection; or that I was 
unequal to that happiness: I know not 
what I W'ould say, but now that I am 
come to bid you an eternal iarewell ; 1 
may surely be allowed to presume on 
something more than common regard/ 

‘ Farewell! regard I’ articulated Ma¬ 
ria, as she retreated; and sunk in death¬ 
like paleness on her seat. 

* Oh I I was not mistaken j* cried 
Montague with frantic eagerness; ‘ yes, 
Maria, you pity j nay, unworthy as I am, 
you love me.* 

Maria assented, * she had loved him 
many years, he knew it, bcft why should 
she repeat it ?* 

How was this declaration received ? 
In sorrow so vehement, in anguish so in¬ 
tense and overwhelming, that it was evi¬ 
dent some terrible necessity was indeed 
about to separate them for ever} and the 
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streaming tears of Maria proved how 
unequal slie was either to consoling his 
grief, or concealing her own. Her 
agony recalled that spark of manly pride 
of endurance his sorrow bad almost ex¬ 
tinguished j and in her afflictron he leamt 
the necessity of subduing himself for her 
sake. He arose from his knees, besought 
her to pardon his transports, and pro¬ 
mised he would command himself suf¬ 
ficiently to tell his sad story, if she had 
the power to listen to him. 

“ By a violent effort, Maria replied, 
* That she was impatient to hear him; 
and aware that the sooner this distress¬ 
ing interview was over, the better for 
them both.* 

Yet Montague paused long ere he 
could begin; tlie late transports 6f his 
grief, and his despair, had been called 
out by an excess of anguish beyond the 
powers of nature to sustain ; and he re¬ 
mained exhausted, but unrelieved. He 

G: 2 
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was accustomed to restraint, and, by 
nature, more subject to shed a silent tear 
in solitude, than to expose, even to a 
kindred mind, the agitations of an hour 
like this; and shame for having so be- 
trayed them was added to his other pain¬ 
ful sensations. His story loo involved 
the errors of a parent, whom, with all his 
faults, he loved, and towards whom he 
had ever practised the most duteous 
obeilience. At last, in a hurried, and 
sometimes inarticulate voice, he com¬ 
menced his heart-rending narrative. 

“ ‘ When I left the neighbourhood so 
suddenly, it was in consequence of a 
letter from my father, urging me to 
come to him immediately, on business of 
the utmost importance. I oWyed j but 
surely you are aware how much my 
mind was occupied with other objects. 
On arriving in London, I found my 
father in high spirits, being engaged in 
the purchase of a tract of land in lre7 
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land, on which he was reckoning with his 
usual ardour. This place he was desirous 
of sending me to, to examine and purchase; 
and my utmost endeavours proved in¬ 
effectual to divert him from the scheme. 
I was furnished with money for the pur¬ 
pose, letters to agents and bankers, and 
finally, after a few days driven oft* in 
spite of my protestations. 

* These days were almost entirely 
spent with my father at the house of a 
rich merchant, with whom he appeared 
on the most friendly terms; in fact, 
there was a degree of intimacy and con- 
fidence between them which surprised 
me; but I m£^le little observation on the 
subject, for my thoughts were with far 
different society.* 

“ Maria sighed deeply. 

‘ During my stay in Ireland, a 
thousand inconveniencies and delays per¬ 
petually took place, which prolonged my 
stay ; yet all in that unexpected manner 
which disqualifies you from guarding 
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agfluist tliein.. At this time 1 heard of 
your brolher’si unexpected embarkation, 
and: became more impatient to returm 
Then,, the news of yrour illness followed ; 
and I broke through all my trammels; 
bjut^ ou: aiTiVting in London,.^ I was in¬ 
formed of your convalescence j and satis¬ 
fied: on that head^ 1 consented to defer 
my journey.* 

^ Again* Montague paused: the dread¬ 
ful task he had. undertaken seemed to 
accumulate in difficulties, the ffirther he 
proceeded; and his voice became more 
broken and feeble as^ hn added: 

^ Itis impossible to tell you ali|; my 
father, my only parent, who is now be* 
eome^aa agjed maaa^, was in ^eat distress: 
he had borrowed money of Mr. Freeman, 
the merchant of whom I spoke; or at 
least Mr.. Freeman had been bound for 
liitii,. and wias likely to sufier greatly, ~ 

* Has* this merdiant a. daughti&r, 
Meniere R’ 
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* He has an only daughter, a nctere 
cbiid^ who left scliool the very first day 
I dined there. 

** * I will spare you a recital so dis¬ 
tressing to us both.’ 

* I see — yes! I see, it all.* 

** * No> no,. Maria; you cannot see it 
all: you can never know my struggles, 
my protestations; but when I beheld my 
father actually in prison; when I saw his 
grey hairs rolled in the dust j when, in 
the agony of shame and. distress, with a 
loaded pistol in his hand, be called on me 
as the minister of Christ, to save his soul 

V- 

from the perdition it was on the point of 
braving! how^could I refuse to sacrifice 
myself, if—if you consented? 

‘ AJas,, Maria! I could, not even 
plead engagement; 1 had no acknow- 

I 

kdged right in yma* Yet, surely, if ever 
hmt whispered: heart in. the language of 
pure affection and sincerity of faith, that 
intercourse was. ours; it was nc^ the 
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guage of presumption when I asserted 
that you had a right in me which I could 
not dispose ofi and-^ 

“ Maria wept anew with increased 
emotion. 

“ ‘ Dear, dearest Maria, ever noble 
and generous, we cannot, canmt part.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, yes; we must part. Urge 
me not, Montague, to a history of error 
and of sorrows on my side, as painful 
and decisive as your own. I have no 
power to save you ; endeavour, therefore, 
to preserve your father.* 

Again she wept in the arms of Mon- 
tague; then suddenly tearing herself 
from him, she rushed tocher chamber, 
which) she fervently wished she might 
never quit again. Towards morning, the 
violence of her sorrow being some¬ 
what subdued, she compelled herself to 
write a note to Montague, in which she 
entreated him not to seek another inter¬ 
view, as she was convinced it was better 
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for them both to part without it; she en* 
treated him to remember the awful duties 
in which he was engaged, and the im- 
portant ones into which he was entering 5 
and concluded with saying, * Endeavour, 
dear Montague, so to act, that I may 
never blush for the preference avowed 
now, to be named no more* 

“ Ten thousand times did Maria re¬ 
peat these words to herself. Often did 
she wonder that, considering him as the 
husband of another, there was need to re¬ 
peat them to her heart; but as often did 
his form, his words, his sorrows, rise up 
before her, and compel her to behold, to 
commiserate, and to love him. 

‘‘ During this whole day she never 
unclosed the shutters of her window; 
nor did she even admit her daily visitant; 
but, on the following she stationed her- 
selfi with the first beam of day, to watch 
the carriage which would take Montague 
away, as it traversed the distant road. She 
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sm and could perceive the wretched 
taaveller stretch out his head,, and to the 
latest moment gaze upon her dwelling. 
At length aj^i traces of Montague vanish- 
ed'y ^d'. Maria^ closed her eyes^ and felt 
the world a desart. 
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CHAP. V. • 

Better I w^re distract, 

>So should my thoughts be severed from my griefs. 

And woes, by strong imagination, lose 
The knowledge of themselves. 

SilAKSPEAnE. 

“As the creditors of Francis, or rather 
those of Maria, had heard that she had 
been down stairs, they concluded that 
their patience and politeness had been 
sufficiently shown, and the sori^ws of a 
love-lorn heart were forcibly exchanged 
for those of* an embarrassed creditor.. 
There is little sentiment, but mudi suf¬ 
fering, in bonds and bills, and many a 
new pang, distinct from those she suffered^ 
for the loss of Montague, but scarcely less 
acute,, did Maxia now endure; but, being 
determined to adjust all her pecuniary 
affairs, by the assistance and knowledge 

o G 
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of file severe, yet efficient relative, slie 
was finally enabled to do it, and to fiiKi 
herself possessed of sixty pounds a-year, 
the sole remains of her once liberal 

t ‘ 

fortune. 

“ Deeply penetrated with her misfor- 
tunes, ihoLigh still angry with the cause, 
Mrs. A Hanson now entreated her to take 
up lier abode entirely with her, and she 
so lar complied as to shut up her brother's 
house and arrange all his affairs, and those 
of her late dependents with exactness and 
liberality, judging of him from her own 
heart. In this employment she gained 
such a portion of strength, as enabled her 
to endure the information of Montague's 

r 

marriage with apparent composure, but 
as it was likely to fill the whole country 
with comments, and she was liable to 
new wounds from all who approached 
her, her relation, with much consideration 
in this point, determined on setting out 
to Bath. 

“ Here she received tidings of Frank, 
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who wrote in great spirits, but made no 
observations on the circumstances, which 
in the nature of things must have befallen 
her, and even adverted to the death of 
the child in a manner which indicated as 
little regret for the babe, as gratitude to 
her for the care of it. Maria had scarcely 
recovered her chagrin from this letter, 
when a new trouble assailed her; Mon¬ 
tague and his bride were announced 
among the arrivals at Bath. 

“ As Maria never went out except to 
church, she hoped to escape meeting 
him, whom she now dreaded to see ; and 
it did so happen, that once only did they 
cross each other’s patb,w»hen the shrunken 
Ibrm, the ghastly complexion of Monta¬ 
gue, struck her eye and withered her 
heart. — • He is dying,* cried Maria, * and 
I might have saved him,* ah! what a 
sentence of condemnation to such hhart 
as hers! 

* 

“ Very shortly afterwards, she learnt 
that the young couple had left Ballj, 

7 
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* as the place disagreed with Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton/ and she saw in this new proof of 
the delicacy and the suflcrings of Mon¬ 
tague 5 as hov/ever, it was a relief to her, 
she obeyed the injunctions of Mrs. Allan- 
son, by going a little more out,, and 
endeavouring to regain some portion of 
her former health and activity. She was 
happy in the little society she found here, 
for it was with sensible, good, and sym¬ 
pathetic people, who struck with her 
pensive, pale, but still lovely countenance, 
concluded that some sorrow of more 
common power had subdued her bloom, 
and blighted her mind, endeavoured to 
restore her to happiness. This they 
sought to effect by engaging her in works 
of benevolence, or exciting he^' to literary 
pursuits and pious contemplations, and by 
degrees drawing her out of herself, they 
led her^again to seek confidence in heaven 
and peace, if not happiness on earth. 

« This happy tendency to repose was 
continually thwarted by the irrascible 
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temper of her grand aunt, who from the 
moment that health began to revisit her 
cheek, seemed to consider life and 
strength restored, for no: .other purpose 
but to embitter the first, and subdue the 
second. 

** Bad princif^lcs are undoubtedly the 
worst part of a character, but bad temper 
is the most tormenting, and perhaps it 
is the most astonishing proof of human 
weakness which exists amongst us, that 
there are so many people who allow 
themselves the constant exercise of tin’s 
vicious propensity, who are not other¬ 
wise wicked and cruel. I have known 
both men and women, whose hearts melt- 
ed at a tale of sorrow, whose benevolence 
sought to relieve every species of distress, 
(save that of their own inflicting,) that 
could yet, from day to-day, tear tlie hearts 
of those who loved them, by the most 
taunting expressions, fly into the most in¬ 
temperate sallies of anger, in wtich they 
reviled, or reproached,, the most inoflen- 
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sive or affectionate person near them, or 
by cold petulance and scornful queries 
awakened the same passions*in others. 
Even persons professedly religious, will 
not scruple to use^cutting epithets and 
provoking allusions, and where they 
make it a matter of conscience to subdue 
the expression of rage, yet tease the 
whole day through, as if it were less sin¬ 
ful to murder peace by inches, than to 
destroy her by one blow. You must 
pardon me this digression, it is a point 
on which we are all so liable to err, 
< that, line upon line, and precept upon 
precept,* is necessary to the best of us, 
especially those who have the cares of 
life to encounter, and the comforts of 
those dependent on us to consider, for 
power alone is apt to mislead us. I have 
seen many a man become a hard master, 
who was a kind and generous fellow- 
servant. 

“ To return to Maria, for two years 
she continued to drag on a cheerless ex- 
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istence, in a kind of genteel servitude^ 
when she received the melancholy news 
of poor Frartk’S death, at the very time 
when she was looking i'on^ his return. 
She learned only, that^he was among the 
victims to the yellow fever which at that 
lime swept away numbers of our gallant 
countrymen, and that he was esteemed 
as a brave officer by his companions, and 
lamented by liis men. His intermediate 
history from his departure from England 
to his death, embraced no prominent 
point; but there appeared no reason to 
suppose, that from the time of leaving 
his wife, his personal expenses had ex¬ 
ceeded his pay, or that any person save 
his sister had suffered by him. 

“ These two years had been very dif¬ 
ferently passed by another dear to her 
heart. The union of Montague with 
Miss Freeman, was the contrivance of 
two need/^ fathers, each alike deceiving 
and deceived. Freeman passed with 
Thornton for a rich merchant. Thorn- 
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ton with him for a man of large landed 
property, and the distant situation of his 
estates prevented the case from being 
examined too minutely, from one who 
was anxious to prevent his own affairs 
from being scanned too narrowly. Free¬ 
man bad only one child whom he ten* 
derly loved, and whom he earnestly 
desired to place in distant security and 
aflOhience, with a virtuous young man, 
lest the &I1 of his house should over¬ 
whelm her in its ruin. Thornton looked 
to the portion of the merchant's daugh¬ 
ter, as the means of redeeming his mort¬ 
gaged acres at honi^, and perfecting the 
cultivation of his Irish purchase.. 

« It was by no means difficult to per¬ 
suade Sophia Freeman, a yoyng, pretty, 
sentimental girl, that the dark brilliant 
eye of Montague had pierced her heart; 
it was however, not only difficult but im¬ 
possible to persuade Montagii^,. that the 
fragile form and fkxen locks of Sophia 
had touched bis; but when the actual 
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distress and unfeeling resolution of his 
father, at length extorted from him a 
promise of compliance, he was not there-^ 
by required to forfeit his .integrity by 
professions of passion l^e did not feel, and 
of admiration to which he was a stranger. 
He was given to understand, that an un^ 
happy girl was in love with him to such 
a degree that her father was willing to 
make any sacrifice for her peace, and, as 
the delicacy of the subject forbad con¬ 
versation with the father beyond mere 
accordance with his wishes; Montague, 
satisfied that he» intended no wrong, but 
waa a victim to the h^pincss of others, 

became a mere machine in the handsi of 

. 

the designing. 

** Sophia on her part waa informed, 
that her lover was a studious, poetical, 
romantic young man, who could not 
speak of love, but thought the more, and 
whose higff soaring reveries were above 
the conception of vulgar minds* Sophia 
deterroined not to be vulgar, and she 
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was delighted with the idea of having ft 
romantic lover and a poet for her hus¬ 
band, and looked with some impatience 
for a coj)y of verses, which should extol 
her beauty and declare his adoration ; as 
none were however' presented even on 
the bridal morn, and a whole week pass-. 
cd without them, the young bride began 
to think she might as well do something 
like other people, and she therefore re¬ 
quested a trip to Bath. 

“ To find himself in the same place 
with Maria, to feel himself at once near 
her and parted for ever from her, was a 
trial to which the spirits of Montague 
were unequal; the courage which strong 
necessity had awoke, now gave way, and 
he sunk into a state of nei^tous despon¬ 
dency so distressing, as to awaken the 
fears and stimulate the endeavours of his 
young bride, who hurried with him to 
Bristol at the instance of her medical 
adviser. 

“ It was not in the nature of Monta- 
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gite to perceive the strong and increasing 
interest, with which he had really in¬ 
spired this affectionate young creature, 
without feeling grateful for Jier kindness, 
and desirous of relieving her uneasiness j 
and though woe still sat heavy at his 
heart, though her very love perpetually 
reminded him of the superior attractions, 

the mind-illumined kindnesses of Maria, 
♦ 

he yet struggled with his feelings, and in 
the endeavour to appear cheerful, some¬ 
times conquered the sense of depression; 
he returned to London, in the opinion 
of Sophia ^Very way improved, and had 
himself a satisfaction in her liappiness, 
which is the inseparable reward of a be¬ 
nevolent exertion. 

It is not improbable that the strong 
attachment of Montague to literary pur¬ 
suits, might have restored his mind to 
peace, with such a gentle, unoffending, 
though insipid partner, if circumstances 
had allowed hioi the enjoyment of learn¬ 
ed leisure, and the exercise of those 
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sacred duties belonging to his profession. 
But alas! soon after his return, the bub¬ 
ble burst on which the speculating fathers 
had built. Freeman had offered a for¬ 
tune of thirty thousand pounds with his 
daughter, to be paid from West India 
produce, winch was to arrive in spring; 
in return, Thornton had settled lands on 
Sophia, mortgaged to their utmost value. 
Just as the West India fleet arrived, 
Freeman was made a bankrupt, and his 
share of the produce seized by his credi¬ 
tors, and at the same time Thornton^s 
creditors learning the failure of his hopes, 
seized on all they could command, and 
openly consigned him to that destruction 
menaced for so long a period. 

, The total overthrow upf Freeman’s 
house, opened such scenes of fraud, and 
exposed him to so much obloquy, that, 
together with the utter poverty to which 
he had consigned his child, proved too 
much for his reason to support, and he 
added the crime of self-destruction to 
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the ruin of others. Thornton did not 
follow his example ^suicide is seldom 
the refuge of the aged); the aftair was 
however fatal to him, and .a few weeks 
after this general denouement termi¬ 
nated his busy, anxious, and embarrassed 
life. 

“ Happy would it have been if these 
perpetrators of mischief had been the 
only sufferers j the unhappy objects of 
their plot were now left to struggle with 
a world for which they were totally un¬ 
prepared. Montague, overwhelmed by 
the disgrace attached to his father’s name, 
was unable to make one effort to assist 
the unhappy wife and mourning daughter, 
now on the eve of becoming a mother. 
Of many respectable college connections, 
besides that of his noble patron, he 
might have availed himself; but stunned 
with the stroke, he fled from all society, 
and despair threw a veil over talents 
which, in a man of less acute sensibility 
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and better directed energies, might have 
been elicited by his misfortunes. 

“ One germ of good alone arose from 
this chaos of evil; an increased union 
of heart and intention in this unhappy 
couple. Montague could not behold his 
lovely young wife, hitherto nursed in the 
lap of plenty and paternal tenderness, thus 
exposed to ‘ poverty’s cold winds and chil¬ 
ling rains,’ without feeling for her the 
most lively emotions of compassion, and 
seeking by a thousand tender attentions 
to alleviate those sorrows he could not 
avert, and supply to her those offices of 
kindness, called for not less by,her habits 
than her situation. Considering him as 
she had ever done, as a being of a supe¬ 
rior order, no wonder that \^en he stoop¬ 
ed to the offices of a nurse and an at¬ 
tendant, every mark of his k^ness was 
received by her with a gratmide border¬ 
ing on enthusiasm and a,love that rose 
almost io^ idolatry; and cold, indeed, 
must the heart of Montague have been. 
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if the love of innocence, beauty, and mis¬ 
fortune, had riQt warmed at least to com¬ 
parative affection^ 

Of these aflairs Maria heard in their 
course, soon after the death of Francis, 
and her heart was torn anew with the 
idea of Montague’s sufferings, and she 
busied herself with discovering his ac- 
tual situation. When at length this in¬ 
formation was conveyed to her, it was 
accompanied by the assurance that he 
was departing immediately for Ireland, 
to take possession of a curacy procured 
for Inm by a person with whom he had 
become acquainted during his visit to 
that island, and who, on learning his dis¬ 
tress, had with all the warm-heartedness 
peculiar to his country, thus busied him- 
sell* to assist him. 

* Happy, oh! most happy man, who 
can assist Montague Thornton!’ exclaim¬ 
ed Maria: and for a short time after this, 
she appeared occupied in her mind, and 
comparatively happy also; but she too 

VOL. I. H • 
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soon relapsed into an air of habitual care 
and melancholy musing; ^ and the death 
of Francis, tlie final closing of her hopes 
respecting Jiiniy pressed upon her mind 
with all its first severity. 

In seasons of peculiar affliction (as 
I have formerly observed,) her relation 
was always kind; and she now en¬ 
deavoured to amuse her by every means 
in her power, but in the country diver¬ 
sion is soon exhausted, and every new 
book, or old newspaper, was passed over, 
when it struck her to bring down a cabinet 
which she had purchased at tlie sale of 
Mr. Thornton’s effects, but had not spoke 
of at the time, lest she,should wound 
Maria by the mention of his name. 

“ It struck lier at this ^ime, that by 
drawing the attention of Maria to her 
former lover, she should weaken the sor¬ 
row which appeared to be exclusively 
given to the death of her brother; she 
therefore, without appearing to attach 
importance to it, placed the cabinet 
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before her, saying, * she wished Maria 
would clear the drawers, wliich seemed 
full of old papers, which the servants had 
most probably collected from chimney- 
pieces, coat pockets, and writing desks.* 
“ Maria proceeded to Iier work me¬ 
chanically, though the remembrance of 
Montague certainly arose upon her mind; 
she had none of that gossiping, prying 
spij it, called by way of distinction, ‘ fe¬ 
male curiosity,* but which, I fear, is by 
no means confined to the female J)art of 
the species; she had, moreover, a liigli 
sense of honour, and a decided aversion 
to raking up the ashes of past errors, so 
that when her friend observed, * there 
were probably many papers there, which 
would throw light on old Thoniton*s 
transactions,* it had no other effect than 
that of making her more speedily com¬ 
mit the papers to the flames, and many 
had already expiated their sins by fire, 
when the hand-writing of* Mdntague 
caught her eye. To burn that was im- 
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possible^ she therefore laid it aside^ and 
each following address was looked at for 
the sake of examining characters of which 
she had seen few' specimens, but those 
were in his early poetry, and still dear to 
lier memory. 

“ In pursuing tliis object, she was sur¬ 
prised to find one letter addressed to Mr. 
Thornton, in the hand-writing of her 
brother Frank, the post mark of which 
proved that it had been written during 
his last visit to her. She knew that 
Frank had ever disliked Mr. Thornton, 
and she had never heard of any corre¬ 
spondence between them, but her sur¬ 
prise was far inferior to the grief thus 
awakened by this memento; she pressed 
the letter to her lips, she gazed on the 
well-knowui characters, and feeling that 
she had a sistei'^s right in all that be¬ 
longed it, proceeded to retrace those 
lines which, though probably written 
about some country sport, or ofher 
trifling subject, would yet be interesting 
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to her: judge what she felt on perusing 
the following lines. 

** ‘ My dear Sir, 

* A painful duty to two amiable peo¬ 
ple, impels me to require your immediate 
assistance in aiding me to save them both 
from ruin. Montague is now our daily 
visitor, and his passion for Maria is too 
evidently returned. I told y6u some time 
ago, that 1 could never consent to a mar¬ 
riage which I then thought imprudent 
on my sister’s’'part; but I now tell you, 
with equal candour, that my regard for 
your son, dictates the same .language* 
Maria has no Jonger a fortune that could 
contribute to his support; certain ex¬ 
penses to which the extravagancies of a 
life in town subject young people, and 
others on which 1 cannot dilate, have so 
far reduced her jointure as to deprive 
her of all ready money. I leave you to 
judge of the result of a marriage thus 
formed, between young people who have 

H 3 • 
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been brought up as they have. I love 
Maria, I have a sincere regard for Mon¬ 
tague ; I know from experience the mi¬ 
series resulting from embarrassed cir¬ 
cumstances, nor are you a stranger to 
them ; it is equally our duty to save 
objects so justly dear to us# 

‘ I am, &c, &c.^ 

“ The eyes of Maria wandered again 
and again, over this letter, before she was 
capable of understanding itj a deadly 
soul-benumbing sense of horror seemed 
to freeze her faculties, and prevent her 
lironi comprehending the extent of that 
new source of heart-consuming sorrow 
which it opened for her. One thing 
alone she knew, and wis|^ed that she 
could cease to know ; it w^as Frank, her 
beloved Frank, dear, open-hearted, noble 
Frank, who had basely calumniated her 
character, and torn her from the only 
human being who could have healed the 
wounds himself had made. Ah ! my chil- 
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dren, if there is a pang above, beyond 
all other pangs, it is^jj^at v^hich a feeling 
heart sustains on finding itself deceived 
where most it trusted. 

■ 

As the confusion of Maria’s thoughts 
subsided, indignation for such unworthy 
conduct, remembrance of all the train 
of circumstances which followed the re¬ 
moval of Montague succeeded, and she 
considered herself the complete dupe of 
an artful, cruel, unprincipled man, who 
had sought not only to tear her from a 
lover to whom he well knew her heart 
was long and fondly attached, but from 
a friend, whose presence would have 
been a check to the further ruin he was 
then meditating. Scorn and anger dried 
the burning tears that stood upon her 
cheek, and she felt for a moment that 
she had cast away even Frank, from her 
heart for ever, and that his unworthy 
memory should never obtrude again to 
distress her. * 

^ Before a single hour had flown, the 
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remembrance of his death so young, so 
far distant; of those sufferings which 
undoubtedly led him to adopt a line of 
conduet so foreign to his nature, again 
obtruded; she now saw in the fatal let¬ 
ter the true regard of one who really 
sought to guard her from the miseries 
he could appreciate but too justly; 
miseries which must have exceeded aJl 
that she had known, since they had 
driven him to conduct Of which she was 
incapable. 

“ The first great lessons of Marians 
life had taught her to obey and to forgivCo 
Admirable lessons! yet fatal to her in 
their excess. She now sought rest for 
her harassed and perturbed spirit in the 
exercise of devout resignation; and 
humbly besought Him who alone readeth 
the heart, and traceth the springs and 
motives of conduct, to enable her to for¬ 
give this and every other injury. She 
sought" too, with earnest supplications 
and tears, for pardon from her heavenly 
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father for her erring brother. True, he 
was beyond the efficacy of her prayers j 
but where is the human being who has 
wept over a departed friend that has 
addressed no prayer in his behalf? called 
for no blessing on his awful journey ? I 
am no Roman Catholic, as you all know, 
but I have felt this desire so frequently 
myselfi and so often witnessed it in 
others, that I have no hesitation in claim¬ 
ing for it an indulgence, which is not 
denied by our religion, and is so natural 
to every amiable and pious mind. 

“ But neither the tears and prayers, 
tlie resignation she practised, nor the 
palliation she soi^ght, could erase from 
Marians memory the knowledge she had 
thus acquired ; every moment it rose to 
her recollection, and forbade the com¬ 
posure she sought. At length, as a means 
of removing it by subjects likely to give a 
strong^ias to her mind, she determined 
on reading those letters of Montague’s 
which she had found in the same cabinet. 

H 5 
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“ These, it appeared, had been written 
immediately before and > after his mar¬ 
riage : they were often traced with a 
trembling band, and in some places 
blotted by a tear, and displayed the 
struggles of a noble and heaven-instruct¬ 
ed mind, torn by contending passions. 
From them she found that her situation 
was only known in part to Montague 
even then, as appeared by the following 
passage: 

“ * Whoever has told you tliat Maria 
has dissipated so much of her fortune as 
you speak of, is either himself deceived, 
or a base calumniator. ^ She is incapable 
of selfish extravagance; she may have 
been the victim of^uile, the dupe of 
her benevolence; but otherwise she 
would not err. Ah! had she not been 
far superior to me in fortune, I would 
still have sought to engage her in bonds 
from which you could not have 4prn me ; 
but I submit: I will not reproach my 
father/ 
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In another letter she read the fol«- 
lowing: 

<< * Terrible as were the agonies of that 
moment when you made me the arbiter 
of your destiny; when not only my feelings 
as a son, but my principles as a minister 
of Christ, were employed to immolate all 
my earthly hopes ; even then, had I be* 
lieved Maria ruined, 1 never could have 
resigned her; more dear to me poor, 
houseless, and dependent, than ever, I 
would have besought her to accept my 
protection immediately. For hUr I could. 
have worked for my bread; every thing 
excellent in my Character, my attain¬ 
ments, would have b^en called into action* 
Her love woufd havp awakened in me a 
new being; I should have arisen, and 
been a man.’ 

« In a letter, which appeared to be 
written after marriage^ she found 
these words: , 

tf t '\^^hy, my dear father, d 9 you men¬ 
tion her name, 1 have set bounds to 

^ 4. ' ' - *■ ' " 4 t 
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jmyselfi which I will not pass: my lips, 
my pen, sljall trace that name no more: 
my heart is indeed full of it to very break¬ 
ing ; but I trust that God will accept my 
resolutions and prayers, distracted as they 
are, and preserve me from further wan¬ 
derings. Sophia will ever find me kind 
and faithful to the utmost oi* my power; 
for never shall my ej^e seek that form 
which could alone divert it an instant 
from herself* 

** The embittcrintr recollections, the 
agonizing grief awakened by these letters 
again wrought on Maria a sense of 
nervous irritability and weakness, which 
reduced her to the most distressing state 
of health j and she ^4aw, when too late, 
how much more wisely shfe would have 
acted, in committing every vestige of her 
lover's sufferings to the flames unread. 
Perhaps this part of her history may be a 
hint to us all. I am decidedly of opinion 
that every confidential letter, which is not 
absolutely essential to be kept as a matter 
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of business, ought to be burnt as soon as 
we are masters of its contents. Many 
an old family feud has been revived, 
many a harsh expression taught to rankle 
in the heart when the writer or his cor¬ 
respondent has gone down into the dust. 
Among the living the mischief arising 
from servants reading letters, either care¬ 
lessly left, or cautiously, yet insufficiently 
concealed, is incalculable; and even 
where the sense of honour is more ex¬ 
pected and generally acted upon, it 
should be rem^bered that htiman nature 
is weak, and has a claim to guardianship 
from its fellov^-creatures j our divine 
master has taught us to pray not only 
against evif, but |!emptation. 

“To return to Maria. After strug¬ 
gling some time with her disorder, it was 
at length found necessary to send her to 
the sea; and as she determined to avoid 
all places of gay resort,'a little fishing- 
town in Wales was pitched ^ponj and 
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there she went, accompanied by Mrs. 
Allanson, who knew, and approved of the 
place. Here the new and sublime scenes 
of nature, the salubrious breezes, the 
gentle dashing of the waves, the glorious 
expanse of the mighty deep, now first 
beheld by her, tended to soothe her mind, 
and awaken her imagination. Perhaps 
the very trouble and inconveniences, 
experienced among a people to whose 
habits and manners they were strangers, 
had also its effect in reviving her spirits 
and exciting her exertions, for she 
gradually regained her health and such a 
degree of cheerfulness, as enabled her to 
pay the most siedulous attention and grate¬ 
ful devoirs to her friend. 

“ A few nights previous iff the time 
fixed upon for their return home, they 
were awakened by a terrible storm, 
which increased in violence till morning, 
and continued through the day. Various 
fishing boats were driven in, in great 
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distress ; efforts were made for the pre¬ 
servation of others ineffectually, and con¬ 
fusion and distress prevailed in the place. 

“ Towards evening, a ship, supposed 
to be a packet, was seen struggling with 
the contending elements at a consider¬ 
able distance, and from time to time, the 
faint flashes^hf her signal guns broke on 
the eye. Maria, eager to help and save, 
ran along the shore, enquiring if it were 
not possible to assist the sufferers; and, 
at length, by promise of what was deem¬ 
ed a great reward, induced two men to 
venture out; but before they had pro¬ 
ceeded far, the object of her care at once 
disappeared from her sight, and the roar¬ 
ing waves rolled gn, ^ as she had never 
been/ 

<< Maria,*s heart sunk, and a shriek of|, 
horror issued from her lips. She covered 
her eyes; but in a few moments recol¬ 
lecting the poor men whom she had in¬ 
duced to set out on this fruidess service, 
and pursuing them with bet eyes as well 
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as the increasing darkness permitted, she 
perceived another boat now riding on the 
foaming ridge, and now precipitated into 
the watery vale below; and seeing that 
her own men were making towards it, 
she justly concluded that it contained 
some survivors from the wreck she had 
witnessed. Hope and fear took full pos¬ 
session of her soul, and she continued to 
traverse the beach with hurried steps and 
straining eyes, and while thus employed 
became sensible that the furious blasts 
were now dying away, and the mountain 
waves began to remit their overwhelm¬ 
ing fury. 

« She now distinctly perceived her 
brave fellows evidently straining their 
utmost strength to near th» little vessel, 
whose slight form every moment threat¬ 
ened with destruction; and, at length, it 
was declared by many gazers on, that 
their deliverers had reached them j but 
the increasing shades of night wrapt all 
in gloom; and Maria filled up the period 
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of suspense, which was also that of hope, 
by giving every order for the reception 
of the helpless strangers. 

** Hastening again to the beach, she 
heard the dashing of the oars ^ the shout 
of welcome thrilled through her ear, and 
thelong-forgotten tear of grateful pleasure 
sprung to Her eye. Three seamen, a 
gentleman who was a passenger, together 
with a woman and a child, were snatch¬ 
ed by her cares and bounty from inevit¬ 
able destruction. On seeing her pay 
the fishermen, the men united, as well as 
they were able, in thanking her 5 but the 
female, drenched in water, helpless, and 
scarcely breathing, lay at the bottom, of 
the vessel. 

“ Maria caused her to be raised with 
the utmost care, placed in a chair, an^ 
carried to her own lodgings. She took 
the child in her arms, and endeavoured 
to warm its chilled limbs by hugging 
it to her bosom, little conceiving that 
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her solicitude for this helpless being, 
was opening a new era in her life, 
and could close only with her exist¬ 
ence. 
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CHAP. VL 


Broken with the storms of fate, 

I come to lay my weary bones among you; 

Give me a little earth for charity. 

Shaksfeari. 


Always hospitable and charitable, 
Mrs. Allanson received Maria and the 
ill-fated guests who accompanied her, 
with real benevolence, and hastily assist* 
ed her servant in removing the wet 
wrappers of the stranger, and applying 
every comfort and restorative her case 
demanded. 

It was perceived that she was in 
mourning. Her form was slender, her 
skin delicately fair; and there was an 
air of gentility about her, which added 
to the interest her situation inspired; 
and it was with no common pleasure 
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they beheld the colour of her lips return, 
her eyes open, and the powers of life 
circulate tlirough her exhausted frame. 

The first words uttered by the mo¬ 
ther were an enquiry for her child, whom 
she clasped to her heart with all the 
strength her enfeebled frame allowed. 
Maria now besought her to take refresh¬ 
ment, to which she assented, and stretch¬ 
ed out a hand and arm so thin, and of 
such deathlike paleness, that it was evi¬ 
dent disease had ravaged her youthful 
form ere the storm had reached her ; and 
that she had but obtained a temporary 
respite from the grave which had so 
lately menaced her. 

Maria gave up her own bed to the 
stranger, who happily sunk soon into 
hat profound repose she so evidently 
Vanted, though it possessed no restor¬ 
ative powers beyond the relief of the 
hour. 

** On the following morning Maria 
stood at her bed-side, and, after various 
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kind enquiries, said,^ ‘ You will, 1 trust, 
remain some days with us before you 
proceed on your journey j but, in the 
mean time, if you have any friend to 
whom I could write, to inform them of 
your safety, I will do it with pleasure.* 

“ ‘ You are very kind ; but I have no 
friend to whom writing will be of any 
use. I am going to Hallowdale, in West¬ 
morland, where I hope to find one.* 

“ Maria started on hearing the name 
of her fathci*’s house. 

* Do you know the lady who lives 
there ?* said the stranger eagerly. ‘ Do 
you think she would receive and shelter a 
widow and her child ?* 

‘ There is no lady there now,* said 
Maria. 

‘ No lady ! what will become of me ? 
Is Miss Templeman married? Is she 
dead ?* 

* Neither,* returned Maria j ‘ and if 
it were in her power — but, for heaven*s 
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sake, tell me who are you that asks these 
questions^* 

‘ My name is Thornton j I am the 
widow of-* 

‘‘ ‘ Of Montague/ cried Maria, and 
sunk senseless on the bed over which she 
was leaning. 

When Maria was restored, when in 
retirement she had recalled her scattereu 
thoughts and shed tears of tender sorrow, 
due to the memory of Montague, she 
left no means untried to soothe and re¬ 
assure the unhappy Sophia. She was 
now returning at nineteen, a v/idovv, a 
mother, and a beggar, to her owxi coun¬ 
try, where she had only one relation, the 
aunt of a mother who died in giving her 
birth, and whose ruin was so nearly in 
'Evolved in that of her father, that she was 
left with scarcely the means of bare sub¬ 
sistence. Happily for herself, the widow 
was far advanced in consumption, which 
had seized her at the time when her un¬ 
happy husband sunk into that grave 
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which was opened for him from his 
bridal hour. During the whole of his 
married life, he had so conducted him¬ 
self, that the fond and inexperienced 
Sophia had believed herself truly beloved 
by him; and, supported by that belief 
had encountered the sad changes incident 

iier loss of fortune with a cheerfulness 
a Ibrtitude, unexpected by her hus- 
i.iii d, and gratefully estimated by him. 
But, alas! their abode was melancholy, 
iheu'situation unhealthy; and shut out 
from all congenial society, unknown and 
unappreciated, his dearest hopes and mo¬ 
des' expectations for ever blasted, the 
\ e y ^,.>wers of Montague's mind acted in 
o 'osition to his peace- The flow of 
h* imagination, the vigour of his intel- 
lec't, hastened his destruction; day after 
diu- he shrunk and withered, like a plant 
deprived of its natural aliment, and at 
length dropped without an effort, or a 
sigh. 

<< On the last day of his existence he 
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first allowed himself to speak of Maria; 
and having once permitted this in¬ 
dulgence, he could not resign it: he 
called her the ‘ friend of his youth, the 
benign being who consoled him for the 
loss of his mother, and who, if she yet 
lived (for he felt assured she was not 
married,) would succour his widow and 
little one, until the arrival of his brother 
from the East Indies j* he informed her, 
‘ that on his first landing in Ireland, he 
had received a blank cover, containing 
fifty pounds, which he ever believed to 
have been sent by this valued friend, and 
considered it an earnest of her kindness 
to ihose who survived him.* 

i 

“ Sophia, trembling with apprehension, 
or stupified by sorrow, was little able to 
draw conclusions from his words, farther 
than as they evinced solicitude for her 
future welfare ; and even in the remem¬ 
brance that his last breath was spent in 
invoking blessings for Maria, she con¬ 
sidered them (as, indeed, they were), 
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connected with prayers for herself, and 
the only circumstance of consolation that 
remained to her, was the ardent hope of 
linding refuge with the friend of Mon¬ 
tague. 

“ Being, by the provident care of her 
husband, provided with money for her 
immediate expenses, the widow lost no 
time in arranging heraifairs for departure; 
but fatigue and sorrow so far had assisted 
the ravages of disease, that at the time of 
her embarkation she was wasted to a 
shadow; but, with the self-deception 
common to pulmonary complaints, she 
predicted confidently the return of health 
when she shbuld regain her native air; 
and lamented that her youth forbade the 
hope of rejoining her beloved Montague 
lor many, many years, during which she 
would be a mourner for his sake. 

“ Many interesting particulars, many 
heart-rending circumstances, did Maria 
learn from the youthful widow, relative 
to the only man she had ever loved, and 
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whom the grave seemed in some measure 
to have restored to her, since it per- 
mitted her to think of, and to lament him 
without reproach. Her kindness wai? 
dear to Sophia, who felt as if the hand of 
lieaven had interposed in her behalf^ by 
conducting her to the only human being 
she desired to see ; but the severe cold 
she had sustained, soon produced an 
accession of fever, which rendered her 
immediate danger apparent to all around 
her. 

“ Her aunt was now summoned by 
Maria; she lived in the neighbourhood 
of^London, and more than a week elapsed 
before it was possible for her to reach 
them; in fact, the poor^ woman only 
arrived in time to witness her departure ; 
to behold Sophia place her child in the 
arms of Maria, and hear her petitioii 
kindness for it as the sole remains* of 
Montague Thornton, and expire. 

Sincere was the tear which Maria 
shed on the pale cheek of her unsuspect- 

4 
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ing rival; and sincere, though silent, was 
the vow by which she engaged to protect 
the helpless orphan committed to her 
mercy by both its parents in their last 
awful hour. 

Children are naturally engaging. 
from their very dependence, and gene¬ 
rally attractive from their endearing and 
artless fondness, their animated gestures 
and imitative actions, which, in exhibit- 
ing their own lively perceptions, kindle 
ours. But, alas! the offspring of poor 
Montague was not thus gifted ; abstract¬ 
ed from the memory of its parents, this 
little creature could awaken^ no feeling, 
save pity; a*pity allied to disgust. It 
was now two years old, yet could not 
walk from weakness and contraction in 
its limbs ; a sickly and withered skin hung 
over its features, and veiled rather than 
covered them; a sense of pain, which it 
could not otherwise express, wasr vented 
in a wearisome and wrangling cry, which 
night and day disturbed and distressed 
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all around it, and rendered even a mo¬ 
ther's patience unequal to the tedious? 
and heart-corroding task of rearing it. 

As all the little property the widow 
might have possessed on embarking, was 
sunk in the wreck, Mrs. AUanson readily 
undertook the expenses of the funeral; 
which being over, she appeared desirous 
of returning home as speedily as possi¬ 
ble, and after arranging her departure, 
and holding some private conversation 
with the relation of the deceased, she 
thus addressed Maria: — 

“ ‘ My dear girl, you know this sad 
affair has defined us here a whole month, 

'•'i ^ 

1 have, therefore, ordered every thing 
about our journey, and settled with the 
child's relation, every thing alKoutJt.' 

“ * Settled! my dear madam ?’ 

** ‘ Yes, settled ; I will give her twenty 
pounds a year to take care of it for the 
next tw© years ; and, if it lives longer, 
which nobody can expect, or desire, I 
will give her more 5 or you will, which is 
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much the same. All I mean to say is, 
that as you did in a manner take to it, I 
will assist your promise.^ 

“ * I see all your kindness, madam, 
but I think resigning my charge is not 
lulfilling my promise.* 

* Pray, who is so proper as its own 
relation, the very person who brought up 
its mother, to take charge of it?’ 

“ ‘ She is now grown old, and unequal 
to the task.* 

‘‘ ‘ Well, say what you please, it can¬ 
not be worse nursed than it has been; 
and in short, Maria, without being more 
inhuman than other people,^ I must say, 
that I cannot live any longer in the 
house with that child.* 

« ‘ Ipdeed, my dear aunt, I cannot ex- 
pect that you should ; at your time of 
life, it is impossibleTor you to submit to 
such an inconvenience.’ 

“ ‘ Then pray do you intend to aban¬ 
don me^ for this child ?* 

I will abandon neither: during its 
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pi’esent state of weakness, I will remain 
Jiere, where the cheapness of all the ne¬ 
cessaries of life will enable me to provide 
ibr us botli; but in any case of sickness 
or sorrow, which shall render my society 
valuable to you, then, my dear madam, 
I will fly immediately to you; and you 
will And, I trust, that absence has only 
increased my skill in administering to 
your relief.* ^ 

* You are to do as you please, Miss 
Templeman; you are of an age to judge 
for yourself. — 1 may, perhaps, be allowed 
to say, a home with me^ is rather the 
more creditalble thing of the two — a 
young lady living at a fishing town in 
Wales, nursing a sick child that nobody 
knows, has rather an odd look wjjth it — 
*tis not what I should have expected in 
my niece, Templeman’s daughter, ^the 
most correct of women — but I talk like 
an old maidj my^ notions of a gentle¬ 
woman's duties are obsolete.* 

* If any language could have induced 
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Maria to Jiave changed her plan, this was 
precisely that which was most likely to 
effect it: but though cut to the heart, 
she resolved to abide by the helpless 
object of her adoption. With the utmost 
meekness she yet acted firmly, and after 
many painful altercations, her relative 
departed in anger j and the aunt of poor 
Sophiti, after being handsomely reim¬ 
bursed, took her departure a|so. 

“ Maria was now indeed cast on her¬ 
self for support; she had neither friend¬ 
ship to countenance, nor society to solace 
her hours. She had devoted herself to 
ceaseless toil, and wearisornie occupatjpn, 
in a case which scarcely prortiised reward, 
ai^d insured blame and misconception; 
which she more 

her el(^er brother, to whom she was aware 
the affair would be represented by Mrs. 
Atlanson, during her season of anger, in 
the most reprehensible point of view. 

“ Many a tiresome hour, many a lan¬ 
guid day, were sustained by her, during 
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the following winter; but as the succeed¬ 
ing spring advanced, she had the Satisfac¬ 
tion to perceive that her cares w'ere not 
in vain, for every day seemed to bring 
some portion of healtli, life, and even 
loveliness, to her little charge. Its wi¬ 
thered skin was now filled and delicately 
tinged; its limbs were invigorated; its 
motions alert; and it spoke articulately ; 
and walked *!vvith grace and agility. 

“ If ever woman was more peculiarly 
born for the tender offices, the patient 
skill, the unwearied energies of a mother, 
that woman was Maria. The under- 

y* 

standing and sensibility she possessed, 
thus exercised, led to forming whatever 
had hitherto been deficient in her charac- 
ter ; retaining her gentleness of manners, 
she added to it firmness, decision, and 
fortitude. Looking to the future wants 
and situation of her young charge, she 
became careful, vigilant, and capable of 
business. Her own expenses were well 
managed, her means prudently husband- 
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ed; and, although she maintained her 
usual affectionate correspondence with 
her brother, slie preserved that inde¬ 
pendent silence on pecuniary concerns, 
which she had hitherto observed as to 
all her past misfortunes. 

“ But as time advanced, and her lisp¬ 
ing companion displayed new beauties 
and new powers, Maria could not help 
desiring benefits denied to ^leir present 
secluded situation. One day walking 
out with the little girl, and deeply medi¬ 
tating on the future, she was interrupted 
by Sophia’s entreaties, that she would 
look at the grand carriage which was 
coming towards them, and was like no¬ 
thing that ever she had seen. 

“ Maria looked up and beheld an ele¬ 
gant landau, which was indeed uncommon 
in such a place as that; and, with her 
usual attention to the wishes of the child, 
she stood still, until it should have passed, 

“ The carriage drove slowly — it con¬ 
tained a bulky gentleman, and two ladies 

I 5 • 
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of fashionable appearance, who being 
4ittle amused by the beautiful country 
tlirough which they were passing, fixed 
their eyes on Maria. 

* Bless my life,’ and • who could 
have thought it,’ was ejaculated by each 
of the ladies, as bowing with an air of 
supercilious condescension, they obliged 

ft 

her to recognise the widow of Francis 
and her sister. 

“ * Who is it?’ said the gentleman 
peevishly. 

“ * Miss Teinpleman, Sir George, the 
colonel’s sister, whom we were speaking 
of last night.’ 

** ‘ Stop !’ cried Sir Geoi^e, in a voice 
of thunder, which his servants instantly 
obeyed. 

'* Sir George rose from his seat and 
made a most respectful bow to Maria — 
the ladies took their cue from this bow, 
and were full of joji for this unexpected 
rencontre, so romantic, so charming, so 
comical. The surprise of the moment 
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did not, however, prevent the widow 
from announcing her sister, ‘as Lady 
Meyers 5 * adding, ‘tl suppose you know 
nothing here of what is going oti in the 
world.* 

“ Lady Meyers pressed Miss Temple- 
man to enter the carriage, which she 
declined; and they then regretted the 
necessity they were in of bidding her 
adieu j but the Baronet wi^ a volley of 
oaths declared, ‘that no such necessity 
existed, for that he should stop all night 
at the village before them.* 

“ No resistance was made. Sir George 
was a better commander than the Colonel 
had been ; all was smiling submission on 
the part of the sisters. 

“ In consequence of this arrangement, 
Maria could not, without an absolute 
breach, from which her timidity and good 
temper equally shrunk, refuse to join 
their tea table. — §he was received by 
the Baronet not only with thal marked 
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politeness which was the fashion of his 
day, but a kind of affectionate respect 
for which she coiildtnot account, till he 
thus addressed her; 

“ * Miss Templeman, I knew your 
father well, he was as fine a young fel¬ 
low, and as worthy a man, as I ever 
remember to have known.’ 

“ Maria bowed silently, but her eye 
spoke. 

“ ‘Aye, aye — he was a little my senior, 
but we were fellow-students at Oxford, 
and at that time of day, though I say it, 
not mucji unlike each other in any point 5 
— blithe went into the country— 1 went 
to town — he married, became a family 
man and a happy man — I did not marry, 
had no connections, no family, no happi¬ 
ness — and at a time when I might have 
had a daughter like you, or a grandchild 
like your pet there, I got taken in like a 
fool as you see.’ 

“ Both the ladies set up an affected 
titter. 
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** ‘ Aye, aye, laugh away, let them 
laugh who wins/ 

“ ‘ You are so -*>11 , Sir George/ 

** * I am glad you have found it out, 
Ma’am,' *twas a discovery reserved for a 
widow ; they are said to be deep — devil¬ 
ish deep/ 

“ Maria felt very uncomfortable, but 
could scarcely be said to be relieved when 
Lady Meyers in her anxiety to divert her 
from Sir George, said to her, 

** ‘ And do you really prefer this se¬ 
cluded situation to your pretty'seat of 
Haliowdale ?* 

« ‘ That house, you may recollect, is 
my brother^: my present home rather 
suits my circumstances, than pleases my 
taste/ 

Sir George sat rolling his tongue 
about in his mouth, as if be were col¬ 
lecting a sufficient quantity of venom 
for his next attack; his lady, therefore, 
already fearing it, felt herself impelled 
to proceed. 
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“ * Is your brother returning from 
Canada soon? will you live with him 
when he does come ?WS. suppose he has a 
large family now? how many are there ?* 
Puzzled with the multiplicity and 
rapidity of these queries, Maria could 
not immediately answer; and Mrs. Tern- 
pieman, without the slightest portion of 
curiosity on her part, but from the mere 
dread of a pause, began also to enquire. 

** * I suppose your great aunt is alive 
yet ? pray is*nt it all over with the Thorn¬ 
tons ? did*nt you tell me that little girl 
was some Mrs. Thornton^s ? I don’t re¬ 
member her at all-—don’t you think it 
has a great look of Montague ?’ 

“ * Zounds,’ exclaimed Sir George 
with a great thump on the table, ‘ have 
you brought Miss Templeman here to 
put her to the question ? I am a magis¬ 
trate, and maintain there is no law in the 
land to authorise torture.’ 

** The child terrified, clung to Maria 5 
on which the Baronet softening his voice 
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said, * Now we have silence in the court, 

I insist on Miss Templeman^s right to 
making reprisals, asking as many ques¬ 
tions as she pleases.* 

Maria observed, * that she had no 
questions to ask, except on a painful 
subject, on which, perhaps, there was 
little to learn.* —Her eye showed not 
less by its direction than its suffusion, 
that she sought from the widow some 
information respecting Francis $ but no 
reply being made. Sir George exclaimed, 
** * Then I will ask them for you/— 
* Pray, Lady Meyers, liow came you to 
angle so well, as to catch that flounder¬ 
ing porcupine. Sir George? is*nt he mon¬ 
strous cross ? doesn’t he grumble at your 
extravagance? and think himself terribly 
hampered with two of you ?* Then turn¬ 
ing to the widow, ‘ Pray Mrs. Temple- 
man, does'youf coigcience never remind 
you of your debts to me ? is. it not a 
monstrous shame that you should enjoy a 
jointure of five hundred pounds a year. 
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out of my family; nay, even my personal 
property ; while I am starving in Wales, 
rich only in my integrity, my beauty?’ 

“ * Sir George, Sir George, how you 
do run on, you really hurt my sister,’ 
said Lady Meyers, 

* You 7 ^ sister’s sensibility, and Iter 
sister’s affection, are mighty pretty things, 
but they differ as much from the same 
properties in Maria, as the bloom on her 
cheek does from the rouge on your’s. 
Oh ! I like the sensibility which led an 
honest youth, the son of a gentleman^ to 
deeds, from which his better feelings 
shrank; I admire the feeling which 
drove a British officer to *the terrible 


alternative of forfeiting his honour, or 
ruining the virtuous hopes of his only 
sister; I revere the maternal tenderness, 
which could abandon an only child in 
the moment of its father’s absence, 
and—’ 


Mrs, Templeman, in disorder, quit¬ 
ted the room. 
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“ ‘ Dear Sir George, you have driven 
iny sister away.’ 

“ ‘ I have no objection to your follow¬ 
ing her; then, as the proverb says, I 
should kill two birds with one stone.’ 

‘ My dear Sir George!’ 

“ ‘ My dear Lady Meyers, there is 
many a true word spoken in jest.* 

“ The lady, however, sat still, and 
even endeavoured to smile and talk; but 
it soon appeared that Sir George did not 
shoot his arrows for sport alone, although 
he had certainly pleasure in wounding: 
in despite of many looks of entreaty from 
his lady, he, with a look of determined 
conduct, addressed Maria thus. 

“ ‘ Miss Templeman, when your bro¬ 
ther (begging your pardon) played the 
fool by mariying, as I have done, he set¬ 
tled ten thousand pounds on his wife, 
which (failing heirs) reverts to you and 
your heirs; it is necessary you should 
know this, for between ourselves, the 
lady’s life is not worth two year’s pur- 
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chase (thanks to the present mode of 
dress); and depend upon it, if possible, 
some fraud will be practised ; let your 
brother see to this/ 

** * Sir George, you do say such strange 
things/ 

“ ‘ Aye, and ^doill say them, iny lady 
wife, “ ne’er shake your curly wig and 
look at me j you cannot say I did it 
therd is no settlement from me/ 

sc s Wig, Sir Georgb! I defy your 
words: wig, indeed! I have nothing false 
about me.’ 

* Save, your complexion, your hair, 
and your heart: ah, there’s the rub/ 

“ The lady burst into tears — the un¬ 
feeling can weep over their own sorrows, 
and the mortifications of prWe are very 
bitter ones. Maria, awkward and dis¬ 
tressed, rose to depart, but Sir George, 
with recovered politeness, and even sua¬ 
vity of manners, entreated her to use his 
carriage. Glad to witness peace before 
her departure, Maria observed there was 
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])ot any occasion for such an accommo¬ 
dation, as her lodgings were very near 5 
when the Baronet replied, ‘ but you will 
do me a favour. Madam, I shall like to 
see a fine woman in a carriage of mine ; 
this has never been so honoured, for I 
only bought it upon my marriage.^ 

This was worse than all the rest, 
yet even this was endured in silence by 
the haughty beauty, whose punishment 
Maria could not witness without pain \ 
and sincerely did she rejoice on finding 
herself in her own peaceful cottage; and 
drawing her little protege closely to her 
breast, she devoutly thanked her God, 
for the healtli, independence, and useful¬ 
ness she yet possessed j and in humble 
confidence, left the future to his all-wise 
disposal/' 
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CHAP. VII. 


■ trust me, sweet, 

Out of this silence I yet pick a welcome. 

SHAKbPJEARi^.. 


‘‘ The days of Maria’s seclusion were 
now drawing to an end; her elder bro¬ 
ther, after a painfully protracted absence 
of more than ten years, returned to his 
country, and entered on the abode of his 
ancestors} where he was received with 
enthusiasm, and where an amiable wife 
and rising family, promised to^'ender him 
happy. He was impatient to see that 
only remaining branch of his house, 
which had once gladdened these scenes ; 
and, on his^^isiting Mrs. Allanson, learnt 
with sincere grief her present situation, 
and that train of painful circumstances 
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w hich have been recited, and which wercjf 
now given by the old lady, not in anger, 
blit in sorrow. 

“ Anxious to restore her to the man- 

* 

sion from which she had been so long 
exiled, he declared an intention of imme- 
diately setting out to- Wales, for the pur¬ 
pose of conducting her thither; but 
before it was possible for him to fulfil this 
intention, Maria arrived. 

A brother, in wliom she looked to 
receive a parental monitor, as well as a 
friend, was beheld by Maria with blushes, 
and welcomed with tears ; and even the 
warmth and tenderness of his reception, 
affected her * spirits, and awoke self-re¬ 
proach in her bosom: he had been ever 
kind and considerate towards her; had 
been a long exile from his own country, 
in pursuit of a property which was even 
yet denied to him, and which his increas¬ 
ing family rendered desirable ; .she felt, 
therefore, as' if she had wronged him of 
her own powers to assist him, and her 
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partiality to poor Frank, appeared almost 
criminal in her eyes ; so diflerently do 
we estimate our own feelings in different 
periods of life. 

The arrival of her aunt at this time, 
was, for a moment, a new source of dis¬ 
quietude, but the kindness she mani¬ 
fested, re-assured her, and she soon be- 
cam<^ tolerably composed, and able to 
receive the various youthful candidates 
for her affection, who now crowded 
around her. 

** * But pray, Maria, which of all these 
is your child ?’ said the old lady. 

** Maria presented her little blushing 
girl. 

<< * What! this rosy, curly-haired child ! 
this straight well made girl l^it can never 
be the little wawling crooked brat I saw 5 
yet the eyes are the same, sure enough.’ 

“ * And the hair too, but it was then 
covered a cap.’ 

“ ‘ Well, child 1 you have done wonders, 
that’s certain; and I am truly thankful 
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that you did not kill yourself in saving 
the child: but you look -quite rosy and 
j)lump yourselfi and better than you have 
done these seven years. Well, child! I 
hope you will enjoy the comforts of a 
mother j I am sure you have earned them 
hardly enough, the, child is all your 
own.* 

‘ I am not sure of that,* said Mr. 
Templeman, *fbr by a singular coinci¬ 
dence, Mr. Thornton is now returning 
from a much longer absence than mine, 
to reclaim his native acres. The money 
which he has gained by honest industry, 
he is now applying to the payment of 
mortgages ;* and, although he is yet a 
bachelor, and at an age which renders it 
by no means improbable that he should 
marry, I think he can hardly fail to claim 
an interest in such a child as this.’ 

This was a new cause of anxious co- 
gitation to Maria, who cons^ous, of her 
own inability to provide for the offspring 
of Montague, yet dreaded any claimant 
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m the person of one so infinitely dear to 
her, and who had so long supplied the 
only object on which her benevolent af¬ 
fections could be exercised. In a short 
time the subject pressed still closer upon 
her mind, for Mr. Thornton arrived in 
the neighbourhood, and the good offices 
which Mr. Templeman exercised for him 
in various ways before his arrival, ren¬ 
dered it probable that they would become 
very intimate. 

“ Mr. Thornton, aware of this kind¬ 
ness, dost no time in calling upon Mr. 
Templeman — the children were in the 
room at the time when this visit took 
place, and after some general convers¬ 
ation, he observed, * tljat they were fitic 
ones, and not noisy, considering.* 

“ * If you are fond of a quiet child, 
let me recommend this to you,* said Mr. 
Templeman, drawing Sophy from the 
group; ‘ she is my little mountain daisy, 
always cheerful, yet never obtrusive.* 
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* A pretty creature indeed, will you 
come to me, Miss?’ 

** Being now accustomed to receive 
the caresses of Mr. Templeman, the lit¬ 
tle shy child did not hesitate to accept 
the invitation ; she nestled close up to 
him, and after standing thus a few mi¬ 
nutes, he patted her head, and took her 
upon his knee. 

“ * Now my little Sophy,’ said Mr. 
Templeman, * you are in your proper, 
place. — Long may that arm encircle 
you ; long may you enjoy the protection 
of your last, your only relative, your 
uncle.* 

“ ‘ Relative! Uncle! what can you 
mean, Sir? I understood Montague’s 
widow and child were dead: surely the 
old woman I saw at Paddington told me 
so: she talked of a charitable lady and a 
child dying by inches, I am certain, but 
she was so deaf; and mumbled so, I could 
make nothing of her though I did my 
best.’ 

VOL. I. K 
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‘‘ ‘ It is probable tliat she believed 
what she said, and as she changed her 
abode without informing Maria whither 
she was gone, could not be informed to 
tlie contrary: that child’s features will 
inform you better than I can on the sub¬ 
ject ; except her eyes, they arc all Mon¬ 
tague’s, or, I may say, your own.’ 

“ « Albeit unused to the melting 
mood,’ tears came freely into Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton’s eyes; he had ever loved Montague 
with that kind of affection a man feels 
rather for his sister than his brother ; and 
this tenderness, Mr. Templeman wished 
him to transfer to the helpless little fe¬ 
male before him: unfortunately the child 
did not second his intentions ; Maria at 
this moment entering the room, she fled 
precipitately from the strange gentleman 
whose emotion she could not compre¬ 
hend, to wind her * little strong embrace’ 
round the knees of her dear protectress. 

“ ‘ I see, 1 see,’ said Mr. Thornton, 
«to whom she is indebted for life: I 
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understood something of it from old Mrs. 
Crawley, hut she said either it was dead, 
or deformed, or it would be a good 
thing.—Ah! well I well! I am obliged 
to Miss Templeman for her charity to 
niy niece, but you have taken me by sui- 
prise ; I wish you good morning.* 

Mr. Templeman was sorry to per¬ 
ceive, that his neighbour, who was the 
very reverse of his late brother in ipany 
things, a plain matter-of-fact man, with 
good dispositions, but little inclined to 
analvse, or act from their immediate 
impulses, looked upon himself in the 
light of a man upon whom a theatric 
trick had been played; and who had 
been cajoled into an emotion which, in 
his own opinion, indicated weakness; 
and what he called ‘ exposed him,* be¬ 
fore the children. 

It was some time before he called 
again, but when be did, th^ children 
were sent to the nursery, and his quiet 
being undisturbed, he agreed to take 
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dinner with Mr. Templeman, en familk* 
Sophy was not at this time pointed out 
to him, but on bidding good bye to 
them al], it was observed that he held 
her little hand a long time, which she 
patiently permitted, amusing herself with 
counting his buttons. ‘ So,* said he, ‘ you 
don*t run after Mama Templeman to-day, 
how happens that ?* 

“ * Oh,* said Maria, forcing a smile, 
^ she was a stranger when she did that; 
children at her age soon give their affec¬ 
tions to any one who is kind to them, 
and Sophia has now a house-full of friends 
to love and to follow.* 

* Do you really think she could love 
any body well enough to be happy w^ith 
them besides you ?* 

** ‘ Certainly! I have no doubt of 
it; for I am going in a few days to 
spend some time with Mrs. Allanson, 
which I could not do, if I were not sure 
that the child would now be happy with¬ 
out ,me: 1 would not leave so trouble- 
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some a guest as a fretful child, to my 
sister Templeman’s care, who has so 
many of her own/ 

Mr. Thornton fell into a fit of deep 
musing, at the end of which he abruptly 
departed. 

“ * Maria,’ said Mr. Templeman, ‘ you 
have been this hight a heroine/ 

* No,’ returned she, ‘ simply a wo¬ 
man who has so far overcome her selfish 
wishes, as to seek the real benefit of the 
object she professes to love: on this 
subject of fond and unceasing solicitude, 
my mind has been employed many days. 
1 am aware that Mr. Thornton will de¬ 
mand love from his niece, as the reward 
of his services; and that in her love he 
may find the solace of his future life: 
if^ using my influence with the child, 1 
draw her ai&ctions wholly to myself 1 
deprive him of this happiness, and her 
of a friend, and a situation in Jife, it will 
never be in my power to supply. In 
giving her to him, I shall not necessarily 
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take from her any essential benefit she 
might derive from my kindness; for 
when he is secure of her affections, he 
will naturally look to me for instruction 
as to her future education : the moment 
he ceases to be jealous, he will become 
confiding.* 

‘ Your intention is perfectly consist¬ 
ent with good sense and sound princi¬ 
ples, and with that tenderness which is 
worthy an enlightened mother; and at 
this tender age will be found easily prac¬ 
tical with your young charge: but the 
task you impose on yourself is one of no 
common difficulty — to work for this 
child, almost to beg with heY, would be 
less difficult than to give her thus away ; 
to see her affections transferred, her 
caresses bestowed on another, while the 
remembrances of all you have done and 
suffered for her, is still fresh upon your 
mind, I conceive to he hard indeed.* 

‘ So hard,* said Mrs. Templeman, 

* that it requires the higher principled of 
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<x Christian, to aid the intention of an 
amiable woman.* 

Pursuant to the plan she had laid 
ddWn, Maria began to go, for a few days 
at a time, to Mrs. Allanson*s, and Sophia, 
after the first time, suffered her to depart 
without crying. Mr. Thornton then in¬ 
vited all the children to his house; on a 
second visit Sophia was left all night; 
soon afterwards, she consented to remain 
every night, if she might come in the 
morning to take her lessons with the 
rest 5 this arrangement was entered intoj 
and in the pleasure of revealing her in<^ 
fantine acquirements, or communicating 
her plans, *she soon learned to return 
with pleasure to her uncle, whose delight 
in her increased every hour; and when 
he found how much she soon really loved 
him, he willingly trusted her to the guid¬ 
ance of Maria, in every thing essential 
to her improvement and future happi¬ 
ness ; combating in himself the desire 
he felt of indulging her to excess. This 
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happy intercourse was once nearly being 
interrupted, from Mr. Thornton’s making 
an offer of marriage to Maria, which she 
refused, and thus occasioned a temporary 
suspension of intimacy, but which the 
welfare of the child overcame; another 
offer of the same nature (but from a 
man of far superior endowments), was 
refused by her about two y^rs after¬ 
wards; since when, she has remained free 
ftom importunities of this nature. 

** Engaged perpetually in her brother’s 
family, Maria has evinced tliat amiable, 
generous, and discriminating kindness, 
consistent with her character, and to the 
child of her love; she has imparted a 
thousand imperceptible, unostentatious 
good offices, felt and seen'tinly in their 
effects ; so essential, indeed, have been 
her cares in this respect, that the young 
person in question, although brought up 
by a bachelor and an unmarried woman, 
is yet agreeable, modest, sensible, and 
pious; which 1 hope you will allow to 
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be, from me^ no common portion of 
praise.** 

Mr, Selwyn ceased speaking; and 
hjs young auditors seized the moment of 
his silence, less to thank him for his tale 
than to murmur at the conclusion of it; 
which they afSrmed was out of all rule; 
marriage, or death, being the only regu¬ 
lar terminsition in all cases : to this charge 
Mr. Selwyn could only reply, ** that nei¬ 
ther could be used by him in the present 
case as — ” 

“ But papa,** interrupted Letitia, 
could that child really forget Maria?** 
Forget herl certainly not: have I 
not told you that she is tenderly attached 
bath to her and Mrs. Templeman?** 

** But she ought surely to have a 
very decided preference, a most devoted 
gratitude, towards a woman, who, in the 
very prime of her days, gave herself up 
to nursing a poor, sick, disagreeable in¬ 
fant, whom no other person could strug¬ 
gle with, or endure.** 
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ihoiparticular 2i.c.tA kindness 
to which you refer, have been carefully 
concealed from the girl in question; 
they have never met her ear till now.^' 

“ exclaimed the young ones, 

gazing at him and at each other; << dear 
Sir, what can you possibly mean 7 ** Ne- 
ver met her ear till now P* 

Rose de Grey started, the ‘ pure and 
eloquent blood,* rushed to her cheek, 
and as quickly receded ; she cast a glance 
at her young friends on either side: they 
had all parents now living. « /,** said 
Rosa, timidly, “ I am the only orphan”— 
the remembrance of Mr. Selwyn’s praise 
sufibsed her cheek and checked her 
words; some early recollections, some 
faint traces of infant sorrow, on first 
visiting her unde, flushed en her mind: 
she rose; she sat down again; then 
starting, flung herself on Mr. Selwyn’s 
bosom, exclaiming, 

« Oh Sir, it is siU’cly me you mean ! 
there is no other poor orphan that could 
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have been thus nursed by charity and 
pity^ but myself: Oh, tell me is it not 
Miss Selwyn, dear good Miss Selwyn, 
that has done all this for me?’ 

Pressing the sobbing girl in his arms, 
Mr. Selwyn replied, “ Yes, my love, you 
are indeed the Sophia of whom I spoke; 
and in the history of my sister, I have 
given you that of your unfortunate, but 
worthy parents.” 

<< How strange! but all the while 
you spoke. Sir, that Montague was so 
very, dear to me: and v/as he then 
my father ?” 

Rosa could say no more; her ten^ 
der heart haturally paid the tribute of 
sensibility to the memory of her unhappy 
parent; while Letitia enquired of her 
mother, * . .. 

** Bqt was my aunt really so handv 
some as Ma^ia 

When I first saw my sisjter ^e was 
very handsome/ though the bloom of 
youth was past, and many sorrows bad 
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undoubtedly left their traces on her 
countenance; but to her cares ibr you^ 
het long watchings over met you must 
impute the change in her person, which 
is yet certainly very agreeable : so excel¬ 
lent, so exalted, is my idea of the charac¬ 
ter of your aunt, that, although Mr. 
Selwyn has sometimes felt it a duty to 
point out little errors in her conception 
of her duties, and the exercise of her 
feelings, I must own I can attach no pos¬ 
sible blame to her conduct/* 

** Dear Mrs. Selwyn,** said Rosa, re¬ 
covering her spirits, ** I am certain that 
you must be right/* 

The conversation was interrupted hy 
the entrance of its unconscious subject, 
who accustomed as she 8Ver was to be 
received with the welcome of warm 
greetings, was yet somewhat surprised at 
the abundant joy her presence appeared 
to inspire,^ especially at its expression 
from Rose de Grey^ who after clasping 
tier arms around her^ sunk silently on 
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her knees, and embraced those of her 
early benefactress. 

My dear child,'* said Miss Selwyn, 
tenderly raising her, '* I feel the kind in¬ 
tention of this abundant fondness; you 
have learnt that the poor old lady is 
dead, and at your age, death appears so 
terrible a thing, that you conclude that 
1 am in a state of great affliction;.but 
this is not the case, my dear; for the re¬ 
moval of my poor aunt was, from her 
great sufferings and age, rendered very 
desirable.” * . 

“ You are mistaken, sister,” said Mr. 
Selwyn, “ for though we expected hear¬ 
ing every* hour of this awful event, the 
actual announcement was brought by 

99 

you.” 

She departed in my arms last 
night.” 

A silence of some minutes succeed¬ 
ed : no person could be actually grieved, 
for the, deceased had fallen lull of years, 
and prep^tred for her change; but all 
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wer6 awe-struCk, lor death is a solemn 
subject of contemplation: the young 
people, from time to time, cast anxious 
glances towards their aged grandfather, 
which he answered by looks of love and 
heavenly confidence; the expression of 
his upraised eye assured them, that on 
this subject, ** he communed with his 
heart and was at rest.” 

I apprehend, Letitia,” said Mr. Sel- 
wyn, that our great aunt has left you 
lier executrix ?” 

No: considering file as little cal¬ 
culated Ibr a woman of business, she 
has confided all the trouble, and half of 
her personalty to you.” 

T^t she has surely left you her 
estate ?” 

She has, brother, together with all 
the rest of her property.” 

It is what all her friends expected, 
and what your long and wearisome attend 
tions to her comfort well merited.^* 

A murmur of pleasure ran round 
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the room; and looks of graiulaiion lit 
up every face; this seemed a denoue¬ 
ment to the history^ that gave universal 
satisfaction. 

Miss Selwyh was still timid, almost 
to bashfulness; she was evidently desir¬ 
ous of saying something She could not 
easily reveal and, as it was probably 
necessary, that matters of business should 
be talked over, the Denbigh family 
silently withdrew, fbllowed by the daugh¬ 
ters of Mr. Selwyn, and his yotingsons} 
but Henry rema|ped, concluding that his 
professional knowledge might be called 
for, in case the papers in his aunt Letty’s 
hand, were codicils. 

Rose de Grey, absorbed in the sur¬ 
prising, and to her affecting, details rela¬ 
tive to her parents, and feeling her heart 
irresistibly drawn towards the gentle and 
benignant beings around whom she hung, 
did not perceive the flight of the rest, 
until the door was closed ; when awkward 
and irresolute^ she appeared rather to 
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aw£^t dismissal, than seek removal; but, 
as Miss Selwyn leaned upon her arm, and 
appeared , evidently agitated, it became 
necessary for her to remain. . 

“ Henry,” said Miss Selwyn, holding 
out the papers, 

** What are these, my dear Madam ?” 

They are the title deeds of the 
Grange Estate, it is not a large one you 
know, but it is an independence: these 
were given to me some days since, or 1 
should not have taken them so early; 
.but this is your birth-(||y, Henry, and 1 
wish to make you a present worthy your 
acceptance; the first, alas! I ever made 
you.” 

Henry gazed on his aunt, in. silent 
astonishment; but Mr. SelWyn, stepping 
forward, took the parchment from bis 
hand. 

** Letitia, 1 cannot permit this; in¬ 
deed, X cannot.” 

« Then you will make me wretched ; 
ever since your return, ever since I be- 
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held your sod, and especially since my 
love grew with the boy*s growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, I have 
earnestly wished for the means of render¬ 
ing him what 1 call justice; to deprive 
me of this pleasure, is an act of cruelty 
unworthy of you 5 but my sister will 
surely unite with me, in beseeching you 
to permit his acceptance of my gift.'* 
Mr. Selwyn looked at his son, then 
at Rose de Grey, then upon his sister, 
and shook his head. 

•* Come, com^, my dear,** said Mrs. 
Selwyn, « I see we must all yield to my 
^sister.** 

** And*make her a beggar again?** 
returned he. * 

“ No, that you cannot j remember, I 
share half the personalty with you, and 
I am but too likely to have the whole of 
poor Frank's ill-placed jointure; for I 
learn that his widow has nearly finished 
her sad career of folly and dissipation.** 
Well, Henry, I believe I must 
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yield to all these ‘ pleaded reasons 1 
confess I have not done it graciously, 
but your grateful eye, my dear boy, glis¬ 
tens with a happier expression — here, 
take the papers j I heartily wish you joy 
of your estate 5 and you may wish mt joy 
of the sister who has made it your’s.* 

Mrs*. Selwyn and her sister-in-law 
were instantly locked in each other’s 
arms; and for a moment, Rose felt her¬ 
self deserted. She endeavoured, to wish 
Henry joy, but her heart beat so tumult¬ 
uously, that the word» died Upon her 
lips; her confusion increased every mo¬ 
ment, and to hide it, she flew to old Mr. 
Harland, and leaning against the arm of 
his chair, she burst into tears. 

« My pretty Rose, what is the mat¬ 
ter with you ? I fear you are ill, or yon 
would not cry just in the very moment 
of Henryks good luck: why, my dear, 
he might have written, and pored over 
those great law books of his, for ten 
years to come, before he could have bfeen 
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able to take a wife, and live in the world 
like a gentleman ; now you see, my dear, 
he can make a settlement, and look up to 
the first fortune in the neighbourhood 5 
these being things fathers and uncles "re¬ 
quire/’ 

This was very plain matter-of-fact 
cause of rejoicing; yet in haw^long a 
time, and in hoW many round-about ways, 
would it have taken the young lawyer to 
say the same thing to Rose; and to have 
explained to her, why his aching heart, 
divided between duty and inclination, 
had so often been apparently cold, when 
it was warm with as true and tender a 
dame, as could animate a youthful loven 
“ Our dear Rose,” said Mr. Selwyn, 
on perceiving her situation, has been 
too much agitated this evening with my 
story: Henry, conduct her into the li¬ 
brary, she will recover .her composure 
when she is alone ; and send in the rest 
of our young party, that they may be 
made happy with the knowledge of your 
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good fortune: beyond our own fireside, 
this must not be mentioned ; yet the first 
donor of this inheritance claims from us 
all possible respect.” 

Tears of delight bedewed the eyes 
of the affectionate sisters, when they 
heard of Henry’s acquisition; and with 
gratitude, they embraced their beloved 
aunt, whom the Denbighs now fancied 
quite as good and handsome, as the Maria 
of the story j and while young Denbigh 
observed, **it was indeed a pleasant thing 
for a man to be independent early in life, 
and how very grateful he felt to his own 
kind father, for his intentions towards 
he was observed to cast a look full 
of meaning, to Mary Selwyn, which did 
not meet with a reproving'^glance from 
any person present. 

Well, ^er.all,” said the young Letitia, 
**my dear papa’s story has had quite 
a regular conclusion — a death, a fortune 
given to the heroine, and, perhaps, there 
may be a wedding: not indeed of any 
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person present, so you need not blush so 
much, sister.” 

‘‘ On this subject, my little rattle, we 
must speak softly; precipitation is always 
wrong, but never so much so as in ma¬ 
trimonial cases. I am like the Vicar of 
Wakefield, desirous of prolonging the 
days of courtship.” 

“ Fie! cousin,” said Mrs. Denbigh, 
“ how dare you say so with your wife at 
your elbow ?” 

“ I have the greater right j for she 
has kept me her lover these iive*and- 
twenty years.” 

Miss Selwyn now stealing out of the 
room to join the young couple (who 
even in this moment of delightful recon¬ 
ciliation and confidence, yet could not 
feel her presence intrusive), Mary, asso¬ 
ciating and contrasting the nature of her 
mother’s happiness with that of her aunt, 
observed, 

^ • 

“ My father has given us a very in¬ 
teresting story, and we are much obliged 
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to him, but yet one cannot help regret¬ 
ting that its principal subject was an old 
maid.” 

1 am sorry,” said Mr. Selwyn, “ that 
this impression is left on your mind, my 
dear ; for I had hoped, Mary, that you 
would have seen clearly, that your aunt 
is at this time, and has now been for 
many years, a much happier woman thapi 
in all probability, she would have been, 
as the wife of the only man she ever de¬ 
sired to marry. With many virtues, and 
fine talent^ Montague Thornton was 
evidently deficient in that firmness of 
character, necessary for the husband and 
father of a family: it is true, had he 
married Maria early in life, arid before 
her fortune was impaired, we can scarce¬ 
ly conceive a promise of more happiness 
than such a couple were calculated to 
enjoy; but yet against this, Maria’s over¬ 
weening love for Frank, would have mi¬ 
litated ; she could not then have saved 
him from ruin, which it \ras certainly 
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her comfort to have done, though at so 
great a sacrifice — to love, and be belov¬ 
ed, to tread every day, the same path of 
useful exertion, elegant employment, and 
conscious utility, has long constituted 
the happiness of my sister, and will do 
so, I trust, to the end of her existence; 
habit and education, it is true, give to 
your sex, a want of some on whom to 
lean, to look up to; not so much for as¬ 
sistance, as comfort and protection; this 
your aunt finds, and has long found in a 
brother; and when, in tho course of 
nature, he sinks, surely she will find it in 
his son, or hjs son’s son ? So long as there 
is one sparfe of virtue and gratitude lefl 
in this large f amily, so long there will be 
some child, who will honour the age, and 
revere the form of their maiden aunt.” 

Tears swam in Mr. Selvryn’s eyes, for 
he was a man of quick feelings by nature, 
but they wwe habitually under controul; 
his sensibility waited on his virtue, for 
he had seen so much misery arise from 
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the indulgence of such emotions, that he 
never gave way to them ; rallying, there¬ 
fore, he said gaily, Well! ladies,,, who 
begins the next story?” 

“ The next is to be my task,” said 
Mrs- Denbigh, “ but I beg leave to fore¬ 
warn my young hearers, in order to pre¬ 
serve their minds from running after 
discoveries, instead of attending to my 
story, that I shall not follow your exam¬ 
ple in offering any piece of family his¬ 
tory to their attention — the lady of 
whom I sh^ll speak, is utterly unknown 
to any person present.” 

. « But, dear ma’am, pray give your 
story a name.” 

“ Well, I will call it * Constancy,’ 
Letitia, or * Domestic Tr&ls.’ ” 

** Constancy is a very great virtue j 
I know nothing more admirable than con¬ 
stancy,” said Letitia. 

“ A very laudable liking at fifteen, and 
a very respectable virtue at five-and-twen- 
ty,” observed her father; “ but, my 
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dear, even constancy has its bounds — 
consistent attachment is one thing, ro- 
mantii, perseverance another; good prin¬ 
ciples, good dispositions, and good sense, 
should be every one^s guide, in cases 
»f this kind, as, I douht not, your aunt's 
story wilt exemplify, allowing for that 
mixture of weakness which is, more or 
less, observable in the best characters." 

As soon as the family were enabled to 
return to their general habits of quiet 
intercourse, Mrs. Denbigh pursued her 
mterition in the following tnaiiner. 


VOL. I. 
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CONSTANCY j 

OB, 

DOMESTIC TRIALS. 


CHAP. I. 


She is young, wise, fair^ 

In these to nature she’s immediate heir. 

SUAKSFEARE. 

‘‘ Take care of yoiir heart.'to night, my 
dear Hanway,** ^aid Major Maynard to 
his favourite lieutenant, ^on after his ar¬ 
rival at the town of* B-- “ for this 

very night, 1 hear that the beautiful Mrs. 
Hemmings introduces her more beautiful 
daughter at the asse^jjbly.” 

‘‘ And pray wh» is Mrs. Hemmings ?** 
** Evfery body in //lif town or neighbour- 
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hood, would answer • not to know her 
argues yourself unknown/ 

Probably, yet I apprehend the fault 
is very excusable in a young fellow who 
Ls entirely ignorant of the censurers, their 
town, their beauties, and, in fact, every 

w* 

thing connected with tliem; but to the 
question, Major/’ 

Mrs. Hemmings is the wife of a very 
worthy man who is a merchant in a very 
extensive business, she has beauty, spirit, 
taste, and hospitality, to fit her for tlie 
partner of a prince ; her jidiise and table 
are generally open to military men, which 
is very seldom the case in these manu< 
factoring towns, and I can assure such 
agreements are not to be slighted in 
country quarters. When I was here be¬ 
tween two and three years ago, I was 
indebted to her for charming away many 
a dull hour, and, in fact, treating me 
with society I liave not often found 
equalled in much higher circles.*’ 

This may be the case, Major, for I 

L ^ » 
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am told every day, that beauty is de¬ 
lightful, even when coupled with insipi¬ 
dity and caprice; but I must own my¬ 
self sceptical in its power, when uniteU 
even remotely, with vulgarity ; and the 
wife or daughter of a man in biisiness, 
especially in"a country town, will, I think, 
be litfle likely to fascinate me: do 
not mistake me, I neither suppose the 

V 

ladies in question are either uneducated 
or illiterate ; but in suc/i people, however 
accomplished they may deem themselves, 
there is always a degree of purse-proud 
display ^ich proves the increase of their 
circumstances, the ac^ired power of ex¬ 
hibition which disg^usts me. 't'he way too 
in which they dresS up theirdaqghters and 
display their superiority to their grand¬ 
mothers, thereby destroying alike the 
dignity and the modesty of their sex, 
is shocking. In short, there is a-a-a je 
ne sais quoi^ about these country fashion- 
leaders I cannot bear.^* 

Very true, you do nqt kno^ whaf 
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indeed j but allow me to tell you, that 
the girl of whom I was speaking, in 
addition to that beauty which is occa¬ 
sionally found in all families, whether 
traceable for half a century, or half a 
dozen, possesses what no title, genealogy, 
connection, society, or even education 
can bestow, that gem which in a"'palace 
outshines every other lustre, and even 
in a cottage would illuminate it wnth plea¬ 
sure and importance.” 

I prestfme she is a wit ?” 

“ Not that exactly, though her mind 
possesses that power, fancy, ancf sensibi¬ 
lity, which are the true properties of 
wit; she is perhj]^f' a genius, at any 
rate a girl of talent, were the powers 
she possesses concentrated in any one 
point, I am persuaded they would 
prove the superiority usually attached to 
these phrases; but they are in my opinion 
much better employed, in giving a gene¬ 
ral charm to the circle of family connec¬ 
tions by which she is surrounded,” 

L 8 • 
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Ml*. Hanway did not reply, for he 
saw that the Major was warm in his ad¬ 
miration ; and lowing started objettions 
he did not choose to yield: he pur¬ 
sued these ideas silently, until he had 
persuaded himself that evx'ii the praise 
thus .'Uvished appertained to a kind ct 
girl, he should tliink more than couz- 
raonly obtrusive, conceited, and unbein - 
able. 


Ku 


/»I jj * 

L i ^ I « 


of 


this pas.X'd in his couu- 


to deM/rUiine the Major lo refiirej 


or rather withhold 'the introduction Iso 

A 

had meditated—they parted, and did 
not meet again till the festive occasion 
alluded to called them to the assembly 
room. 

Hanway fell a little cimosity liang 
about his mind as he entered the room, 
which induced him narrowly to examine 
every one who resembled the form he 
had conjured up in his mind’s eye as her 
representative, that is, every girl with a 
fair complexion, luddy cheek, and who 
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’^vas dressed in the extreme of the fashion. 
Whilst thus employed, he unluckily set 
his foot upon a lady's train by which she 
was suddenly checked in her steps and 
was nearly falling. Hanway adroitly sav¬ 
ed her from the accident, and thus atoned 
for his fault, for which he apologized in 
a manner so elegant, as to draw the 

sweetest smile from the sweetest coun- 

* 

tcnance he thought he had ever beheld. 

Unwilling to lose the chance of further 
acquaintance with one whom he was con¬ 
vinced was superior to any of the many 
around him, and who, though not a girl, 
was young enough to be a desirable part¬ 
ner, he instantly applied to the steward 
for an introduction which would enable 
him to solicit her hand. The lady de¬ 
clined dancing during the early part of 
the evening, but added that she had 
no objection to ofiering him a proxy in 
her daughter." . . 

Hanway was really surprised, but be- 
fore he had time to recover, the daughter, 

L 4 0 
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leaning on her father, was introduced. 
She appeared scarcely ten years younger 
than her mother, and would be generally 
considered less beautiful, for her form, 
though line, was unfinished, and her fea¬ 
tures, as well as her figure, were of that 
cast which ask for maturity to finish their 
beauty, although their expression is al¬ 
ready perfect. There was, with much 
softness, a nobleness and simplicity in 
her countenance, and a penetration in hei 
eye, which denoted imagination and in¬ 
tellect ; and before her name was an- 
nounced, Hanway felt that this must be 
the girl described by Maynard. 

This eventful evening proved that the 
Major had understood but too well the 
nature of Hanway^s taste, /or his heart 
was by no means proof against the attrac¬ 
tions of Henrietta. There was an unde- 
finable charm in her conversation, which 
arose frqpi her imagination and feel¬ 
ing, and was peculiarly calculated to im<^ 
press the mind of a very young man. 
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'who having been educated by a widowed 

•i 

mother, she had, in a certain degree, pre¬ 
pared him to become an ardinb. lover 
from her own fervent attachment to his 
father. 

Lady Isabella Hanway was the daugh¬ 
ter of a viscount, a circumstance she 
would not have forgotten, if Major 
Hanway, a soldier of family, but no for¬ 
tune, had not persuaded her to listen to 
a sweeter lesson. She did not marry till 
after her father’s death, and her fortune, 
which was small for her rank, was settled 
entirely on herself. The Major was a 
man of great promise, and rose in his 
profession j but he became its victim soon 
after the birth of their third child. Of 
these, two were daughters, the eldest, of 
whom we are speaking, was called Ed¬ 
ward. 

Lady Isabella had been a most at¬ 
tached wife, and though in the ^ery prime 
of life, she immediately jretired from the 

world j and with equal prudence and ma- 

• * 
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ternal affection, devoted herself to her 
remaining duties; but in proportion as 
her fortune was curtailed, she thought 
it necessary to inculcate in the minds of 
lier children, her own rank and their 
family claims; blending it at t lOsame time 
with her own devoted attachment t^* the 
memory of their fatlier and the respect 
due to his virtues. Hence wnen her son 
in his twentieth year entered the many, 
his mind was deeply embiied with the 
prejudices of rank, with that species of 
pride, which carries in it much of the 
good, as w ell as evil of our nature, and 
which therefore the discerning check 
with caution, considering it as very fre¬ 
quently the gem of honourable conduct, 
and also, of use to a young "*inan who is 
dependant on his connexions for holding 
that place in society, to wliicli his birth, 
attainments, and merit, entitle him. 

Wliatever might be Hanw^ay’s foible? 
few were inclined to canvas them, c 
to forget that he had claims to thei 
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indulgence, because he had been the in*- 
dulged son of an idolizing mother and 
two admiring sisters. There was about 
him all that generally attaches his own 
sex, and fascinates the other ; he was 
brave, high-spirited, ingenuous, gallant, 
and liberal — polite, insinuating, elegant 
and full of ardent sensibility. To this 
it may be added, tliat few men so young 
possessed so much information, and still 
fewer the power of imparting it with 
so much effect; for his eloquence and 
graceful utterance rendered every thing 
he said powerful. The talent he thus 
possessed was that which he most highly 
esteemed in others, and he had *ever 
frequented that society in which he most 
enjoyed its magnetic powers. In doing 
this he increased his own brilliance, but 
forfeited many solid advantages; for 
there may be much to learn, much to 
love and esteem, where there, is little to 
captivate, anti youthful minds, like the 
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cameleon, take the colour of the charac¬ 
ters with whom they associate* 

On finding this young gentleman 
was a friend of Major Maynard's, Mrs* 
Hemmings gave him a cordial invitation 
to her house, and on the following day 
Henrietta ^might be said to complete her 
conquest j for as she appeared to him to 
be surrounded by lovers, he took the 
alarm, and his sense of jealousy first 
showed him the situation of his own 
heart — he became alarmed — he was 
sensible tha^ a serious engagement would 
be madness in his situation, even if 
Henrietta should listen to him and though 
his vanity was not dormant, he yet had 
no right to conclude that she could follow 
her own wishes, since he corftiluded that 
many of her suitors were wealthy, and 
wealth was ever the^merchant’s Deity. 
He perceived too, that she was brought 
up to the.i enjoyment of uncontrolled 
pleasure; all her habits were those of ex> 
pcnse, yet as one of a large and still 
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increasing family, it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that her fortune on her marriage 
could be any thing considerable; she was 
precisely the woman against which his 
mother had cautioned him, as one who 
could' neither assist him by her connec¬ 
tions nor support him by her dowry, but 
would entail upon him an equal expen¬ 
diture, with one who might do both. 

For a whole day and night, Hanway 
determined to abstain from the danger¬ 
ous delight of visiting atMr. Hemmings^s, 
and subjecting himself to th# charming 
agonies of love, but as sopn as he felt 
his mind a little more composed on the 
subject, he concluded there would be no 
harm to call, ashehad alreadyconqueredan 
inclination which his reason condemned. 
On this evening he beheld Henrietta 
in her own family' circle, where every 
thing which renders love a principle of 
profound tenderness, is alwajas felt with 
increased energy. Men adore, admire, 
extol, the beauty and grace of her whose 
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charms attract all eyes, and captivate all 
hearts ; but they love her who moves in 
tlieir own sphere, who speaks and smiles 
for them, and to them alone, Henrietta 
playing with her little brothers, and ex¬ 
pending her talents on the rCvStoration of 
a demolished scaramouch j all her lively 
sallies on the single visitant were more 
dangerous, because more endearing, than 
Henrietta exhibiting the graces of the 
dance, or displaying her bending forrn 
and taper fingers at the harp. 

Mrs. Hammings was descended from 
a respectable' family, but she was an or¬ 
phan, entirely devoid of fortune, and un¬ 
blest by any friends who could support 
her, at the time when, notwithstanding 
her extreme youth, and the'^dvice of his 
friends, Mr. Hemmings (then a man 
about thirty), made her an offer of his 
hand. She \vas one of those women 
wbo, conscious that they possess some 
virtues of an obvious quality, compromise 
with themselves for their deficiency in 

7 
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others: extremely beautiful, polished in 
her manners, and not marrying her hus¬ 
band from motives of passion^—every 
where admired and followed, she was yet 
a constant, grateful, and tender wife. In 
the consciousness of being such, she did 
not see the necessity of denying herself 
those gratifications whicli come under the 
proverbial phrase, of * seeing and being 
seenshe dressed splendidly, t)mitted no 
opportunity of enjoying public amuse¬ 
ments ; kept a great deal of company, 
whom she entertained sumptuously; and 
usually spent her summer|^^at some fash¬ 
ionable watering-place ; nor did she deny 
herself those enjoyments, on being told, 
that she was too young and handsome to 
have a train of officers always after her; 



the future: even when her generous, 
confiding, husband, with a sigh, observed, 
** that it was the fault of his nature to 
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trust too far; that his commercial losses 
of late, had been terrible, and that really 
something must be given up,” her system 
of pleasure continued the same. 

Indeed on these occasions, Mrs. 
Henimings seemed to conceive it her 
duty to drive ‘dull care’ as effectually 
from the mind of her husband, as she had 
succeeded in banishing its approach from 
her own. “ ’Twas of no use to think,” 
she said, “ for that could do no good, 
but might do harm, by injuring the health 
and the spirits and, as Mr. Hemmings 
believed that her gaiety arose not from 
deficiency of feeling, and that her desire 
of enlivening him, sprung from her affec¬ 
tion ; he generally consented to her plan, 
and suflered himself to be soothed into 
peace, or awakened to enjoyment. He 
took the a^ice of a wife whom he still 
doated on, with the fervour of his earliest 
admiration,* and left his cares in his 
counting-house 5 or when, perforce, they 
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entered his parlour, they became rather 
confided to bis daughter, than obtruded 
on his wife* 

This confidence gave to .tl# charac¬ 
ter of Henrietta, a degree of conse¬ 
quence, of thoughtful tenderness, and of 
firmness, which might otherwise have 
been wanting to it; for a being, dandled 
in the lap of pleasure, and soothed by 
the lullaby of flattery, could hardly have 
failed to become selfish, vain, indolent, 
and unfeeling, if she had not been thus 
taught to reflect, weigh, and consider* 
In entering into her father^s fears, she 
was led to imbibe his principles; to con¬ 
sider the demands of justice, the value 
of integrity, and, unhappily, to learn 
that confidence was indeed the error of 
his naturally noble and upright mind; 
which had not, in ah extensive commerce 
with mankind, learnt to refjRb even the 
most unlimited trust, in those whom he 
loved and esteemed. 

The results of these conversations 
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were to Henrietta increased attachment 
to her father, an anxiety to withdraw 
from tlie bustle of pleasure to the higher 
enjoymefit of congenial pursuit, in the 
confidence of friendship, or the sympathy 
of love. She had “hitherto been con¬ 
tinually engaged either in the attain¬ 
ments required by modern education, or 
the dissipation which succeeded it; and 
it seemed to be her mother’s policy to 
hold her in this frame of mind, until she 
had herself found some connection which 


she considered eligible, when she would 
permit the sensibility of her daughter to 
flow into its proper channel. 

This was the situation of the familyt 
when Han way became acquainted witli 
them j his person, manners^ and family, 
rendered him precisely tlie beau Mrs. 


He minings wished to attend her daugh¬ 
ter ; but want of fortune, and the 


certainty that his motlier would oppose 
ins marriage with Henrietta, rendered 


.her aware, that it was not a desirable 
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event. The extreme youth of the parties 
would alone have been an obstacle in 
the opinion of a prudent inotl^r; but 
Mrs. Hemmings had married on the day 
she was sixteen, and as her daughter was 
within a few months of that period, slie 
already was ^lisy in contriving for her 
and conjecturing about her. 

Mr. Flemmings had something else to 
think of; but there was another person 
in the house whose mind was deeply soli¬ 
citous respecting the future welfare of 
Henrietta; this was a brotlier of Mrs. 
Hemmings, several years younger than 
her, and who from that circumstance was 
not perhaps always considered with the 
reverence to which tiic name of uncle 
might entitle him ; but whose good 
humour, warm affection, and stcadj'^ con- 
iluct, rendered him a persqp of much 
importance in the family, every branch of 
which, hung closely to his heart; his 
hopes, fears, and observations, w^re coji- 
tided only to a young man of superior 
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education and connections, who had been 
placed during the last two years of his 
minority in the counting-house of Mr. 
Hemmings, by his only relation, his 
maternal uncle. 

This person (Mr. Hilton) frequently 
lamented to his young friend, that pre¬ 
ference which his sister showed for mi¬ 
litary men j and prophesied, that one day 
or other, her daughter would be forming 
a connection with one, which could not 
fail to become unfortunate to a girl of her 
description ‘‘ The acuteness of her feel¬ 
ings” he would say^ “ will destroy her 
happiness, even with a good husband, 
so situated; should she marry a man of 
fortune in this profession, she will be 
despised by his friends, as the daughter 
of a country merchant; if one who has 
no other means of life, she must be 
wretched ?rom many privations; how 
much better would it be for my sister to 
cultivate acquaintance with people in her 
own line of life, or at least seek for per- 
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inanent connections among those which 
she has happily experienced to be the 
best; she is a good creature, but I must 
own loves show and Jattery sadly too 
much, and her husband never controls 
her. 

With suspicions thus awakened towards 
every officer, Mr. Hilton seldom omit¬ 
ted every opportunity of watching both 
Henrietta and Hanway,andmore than once 
he was the means of preventing the impas¬ 
sioned lover from that declaration which 
was ever hovering on his lips, and had 
escaped liis eyes a thousand times. There 
is however little doubt but his vigilance 
would have been eluded, if a sudden order 
had not arrived, which compelled the 
officers of this regiment to depart at so 
short a notice, as to render it impossible 
foi' Han way to see Henrietta^again, an 
impossibility, in which it is probable 
Major Maynard had a hand,-for, as 
being the monitor to which Lady 
Isabella had confided her son, he was at 
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this time probably as anxious to conclude 
the acquaintance, as he had once been for¬ 
ward to promote it, for after-thought told 
him, that such an attachment was litttle 
likely, in the present period of warfare, 
to increase the happiness of either party. 

Wlien Henrietta learnt, that the regi¬ 
ment was gone, she felt assured that the 
hurry of tlepartiire, had alone prevented 
Hanway from declaring his passion, and, 
from day to day, she expected to hear 
from him, but, when a week or two had 
passed, and no letter was received, either 
by herself or her father, hope sickened, 
her colour fled, her appetite forsook her, 
the world just entered upon appeared 
already a blank ; ^ she dressed, danced, 
and played, but it was mectianically, and 
when alone, she wept bitterly, and re¬ 
proached herself for weeping at all. 

One day her father surprised her in 
tears, ““my dear child,said he, “ I 
perceive that somebody has informed 
you of the cruel reports which are afloat 
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respecting the stability of my house, and, 
they have, I doubt not, gone beyond the 
truth ; do not allow them to distress yod 
so much, it is prpbable, that. I shall 
shortly be enabled to stand as firm as 
ever.” 

Henrietta immediatelytegged toknov, 
<< how long these reports had been cir¬ 
culated ?” 

“ Ever since the failure of J—'s 
bank, it was well known, that tmust be 
inevitably a great loser by them, because 
I supported them to the last, with my 
utmost strength, in the full hope of their 
solvency, things have turned out very 
differently, but yet” # * # 

It instantly flushed on Henrietta’s 
mind, that these evil tidings had trans¬ 
pired the very day before Hanway left 

B-•, and she could not help attributing 

his silence to that circumstance; her 
spirit rose indignant, and tliough love 
was not positively conquered, yet, con¬ 
tempt for the present trampled him be- 
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neath her feet, Henrietta had never 
been taught the value, nor the necessity 
of money, and, for a young man to con- 
sider it, was high treason against all rule; 
yet, a little reflection led her to see how 
much sorrow, as in her father’s case, might 
be experienced for the loss, or the want 
of it. 

Her mother had appeared to take no 
notice of her late dejection, but she 
evinced great satisfaction in seeing her 
restored to herselfi and pressed her more 
than ever, to dress and go out; a mode of 
conduct against which a certain sense of 
propriety in Henrietta’s mind strongly 
objected, not so much on account of her 
late disappointment, as for the sake of 
her father, whose dejection increased 
daily, and, who appeared to hear of every 
party either at home or abroad, with the 
sensations of a malefactor who is con¬ 
demned t<x die by torture; every gay 
engagement inflicted a separate pang. 
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which he struggled to endure, but could 
not possibly conceal. 

The observations Henrietta now made 
upon her father, ttfltded to soften the 
fault of her lover, whose friends she 
thought, might, in conseqifence of strong 
representations, have forced himto forego 
his own wishes; this tended to her 
spirits and remder her more alive to the 
real causes of alarm which existed. She 
could not imagine how her mother could, 
still preserve the appearance of elb^, and 
take her usual circuit of amusements; 


and, sometimes she thought that Mrs. 
Hemmings was counterfeiting the feli¬ 
city she could not feel, and, endeavour¬ 
ing to procure for Her some we^thy 
marriage, as a screen from that poverty 
she could not bear to fall upon a diftigh- 
ter so tenderly and expensively brought * 
up. From this conduct, kind fimig^t " 
be intended, her delicacy and^hopbiir' 
equally revolted with that lingering af- 
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fection, which still influenced all her 
expectations for the future. 

Whenever Henrietta could, with any 
propriety, intimate her Opinions and 
wishes on this subject to her mother, she 
did not fail to it ^ but her observations 
were never well received. Long indul- 
gence had rendered Mrs. Hemmings in¬ 
sensible to the reasoning, and obtuse to 
the feelings of others. Could she, who 
had never been fllhwarted by a husband, 
yield to a child ?” and although she con¬ 
sidered her daughter arrived at an age, 
wlien she could properly enter into the 
most awful of all engagements, and un* 
dertake the most sacred pf all duties, she 
yet chose to consider her as a mere girl, 
utterly un'^ble to form any^just conclu¬ 
sion upon these very points. In fact, 
Mrs. riemniings, * the .sweetest of all 
creatures^* would hot only suffer no con- 
iradictibii, but listen neither to the will, 

f 4 '%'*■* * < * ' 

iior^ the wishesi* of any one that in the 
slightest degree opposed her own. 
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As it was now become the usual time 
for Mrs. Hemmings to set out for Wey¬ 
mouth, she prepared for her journey, 
observing, according to her usual mode of 
reasoning, «that if she did not go, it 
would not look well. lil-natiired people 
would be ready to say, that their losses^ 
had ruined them ; in fact, it would bring 
all Mr. Hemmings’s creditors upon him 
at once; besides,” she added in a half 
whisper, who knows wnat may happen 
to Henrietta ? ’tis her first appearance in 
public, as one may say.” 

Henrietta when dressed up for the ’ 
rooms at Weymouth, considered herself* 
in the light of a victim ornamented for 
sacrifice, and fancied that her mother’s 
intention might be read in legible cha¬ 
racters upon her own blushing cheek. 
This sensation probably led her to re¬ 
ceive the attentions of Sir Charles Elk. 
ington, with an aversion they were not 
calculated to inspire ^ for Sir Charles wm 
a well-looking man, under thirty, and 

m2 • 
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many young ladies thought him as agree¬ 
able as his rank atid fortune were de¬ 
sirable. 

The joy of Mrs> .Hemmings in this 
conquest was unbounded, and expressed 
with an indelicate exultation by no means 
cpnsistent with her usual manners. The 
publicity she gave to his attentions, in¬ 
duced inquiries to be‘ made by his ac¬ 
quaintance, as to the pretensions of Mrs. 
Flemmings; whi?ti ended, in his receiving 
an assurance, that the mother was little 
better than a fortune-hunter, who having 
made a successful venture in her own 
case, was now endeavour&ig to secure a 
home for her daughter, which might 
eventually be the sole refuge of her 
family. ,, ^ 

Sir Charles was not so much in love as 
to be the dupe either of his own passion, 
or an artful woman; but the vexation, 
and, ine fact, disappointment he ex¬ 
perienced, for. he had not calculated on 
refusal, led him to adopt the most mor- 
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lifying and tacitly-insulting conduct 
towards Mrs. Hemmings which circum¬ 
stances enabled him to adopt. H was the 
first time she hi^ ever experienced 
slights of any kind, and she felt them 
acutely; while Henrietta, though grieved 
to see her mother vexed, yet could not 
help rejoicing that she was freed from 
addresses which she had no reason for 
denying, and no desire pf receiving. 

A short time served to convince Sir 
Charles that the zeal of his friends had 
gone much too far; he found that Mrs. 
Hemmings ha^ been a regular visitor for 
some years ^ that she moved in a most 
respectable sphere of life, and was visited 
by people of the first consideration ; and 
his own recollections of the uriliiiectedly 
retiring manners of her daughter, con¬ 
firmed every favourable idea i and he be^ 
gan not only to repent of his petulance, 
but determine tb'atone for it, by offering 
unequivocally his hand and fortune to 
Henrietta, when he learned that from 

n 3 
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an unexpected summons from home, 
both the ladies were on their road to 
B — at the very time he was thus re¬ 
viewing his condbcj^ and returning to 
his first intentions. 

Mrs. Hemmings was thus suddenly 
recalled to the home which she ought 
not to have quitted, from the attack of 
the scarlet fever in her young family; 
and the heat of the weather had so far 
assisted the virulence of the disease, that 
three of her children, and one of their 
most necessary attendants, were now in 
the most dangerous situation. 

Health, like prosperity, had been 
hitherto the constant inmate of this fa¬ 
mily ; and the present visitation fell on 
Mrs. Hemmings with a ^severity of af¬ 
fliction that almost overwhelmed her fa¬ 
culties. She was a fond mother, but by 
no means either a patient or skilful nurse, 

r 

even in dommon cases ;. and she did not 
find the iilany friends who were wont to 
attend her in times of indisposition, now 
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Step forward to offer^asslst^nce. She telt 
that there was a two-fold infection in her 
house, but she had neither time nor 
power for analvsim y ither. After some 
days of intolerame anxiety, her two 
youngest children became victims to the 
disease, within a few hours of each other; 
and a fine boy, some years older, was left 
in a state which threatened protracted 
suffering and eventual death. 

Terrified, astdfaished, stupified,,^by heic 
sorrows and her fears, Mrs. Hemmings 
became at this time as.much the victim 


of anguish and despair, as she had for- 
merly been*the votary of hope and joy; 
and on Henrietta, young and inexpe¬ 
rienced as she was, devolved everv im- 
portant care, every painful duty-;, and 
the lively and elegant girl, who hither¬ 
to, like the painted. butterfly,^ had 
sailed on silken wing through the re- 
gions of pleasure, was condemned at 
once to drink of the dregs of sorrow, 
in the united horrors of disease, mis* 

M 4 
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fortune, and death, in those whom she 
had ever fondly loved, and in whom she 
might now be truly said to live. 

Mr. Hemmings was doatingly fond of 
his children, yet thedeath of his lovely 
little’boys (severe as he felt the two-fold 
stroke to be,) did not really crush him so 
inuch, as the settled melancholy, the total 
self-abandonment of his wife, since he 
could not help fearing that any addition 
to her affliction, could Jiardly fail to af¬ 
fect her senses or her life, and such ad¬ 
dition might be daily expected at that 
time, by every merchant whose property, 
like his, was exposed to the changes 
produced ^y a state of almost universal 
warfare. 

Alas! while he was trembling for his 
wife, suppressed uneasiness and neglect¬ 
ed disease were making rapid inroads on 
his own cdi^itution ; while he sought to 
]<ecall the rose of health to her cheek, it 
had fted his own for ever.' 

Absorbed in her own sorrow, disgust^ 
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with tlio dullness of her habitation^ 
Mrs. Hemmings perceived not the weak¬ 
ness and languor of the husband, (who 
never approached her but for purposes 
of condolence,) until her daughter sp 
strenuously insisted upon them, that she 
was compelled to perceu e the fact. She 
now awoke as from a frightful dream, to 
a inoi'e terrible reality, and , with all the 
trepidation of alarm began to intreat and 
insist, on using every means necessary 
for his restoration. The sea-breeze was 
presaibed, but Mr. Hemmings posi¬ 
tively refused to leave home, conceiving 
his presence particularly necessary there ^ 
and the weaker he found hlhiself, the 
more anxious he became, so to regulate 
his affairs that in case of the worst he 
might secure from the wreck of his . 
property, some means of provision to hts 
wife and family. Like many other 
commercial men, he had eiyperienced 
numerous losses, which were the actual 

M 5 
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cause of bis present sufferings, but as the 
expenditure of his house had really ex¬ 
ceeded the bounds of prudence, and his 
lady had never, like others, stooped to 
the retrenchments which wisdom ad¬ 
vised, the general cry was against her 
extravagance, to which his present em¬ 
barrassments were unjustly charged. The 
pang therefore which wounded him the 
most, and which he carefully concealed 
from her, was enduring, from time to 
time, insinuations against that integrity 
which he had never forfeited, but which 
he found it impossible to defend, since 
he would not shield himself behind a 
wife whd^ very faults had arisen from 
the excess of his admiration and unbound¬ 
ed indulgence. ^ 

In the decline of the year, Mr. Hem- 
xnings was ^positively ordered to Bristol 
as his only resource, and the united en- 
treaties o^ his wife and daughter at this 
time prevailed upon him to go thither. 
He bade a heart-rending adieu to his 
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felt for the sorrows of her which remain¬ 
ed, the truest sympathy. 

The state of hopeless dejection which 
pervaded the mind of Mrs. Hemmings, 
prevented Mr. Hilton from holding 
any communication with her Oli subjects 
of so much importance to them all; 
but to Henrietta, he revealed his hopes, * 
fears, and wishes, for the future; happy 
to find, that notwithstanding the acute¬ 
ness of her feelings, and the vividness of 
her imagination, which naturally enlarged 
her sense of suffering, and pointed the 
arrows of misfortune, she yet possessed 
a powerful, mind, and an intrepidity, of 
endurance, capable of acting with firm** 
ness#and magnanimity. He informed 
her that he thought he should be able to 
retain such a portion of her late father’s 
business in his hands, as would enable 
him to maintain them all in some hum¬ 
ble way: for his sister and herselfj he 
should immediately seek a cheap situ¬ 
ation in the country, where, perhaps, their 
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cares might restore poor Henry; Alfred 
must share his labours in business; and 
William (if possible) be maintained at 
school. 

Henrietta received his promises, and 
heard of his provisions, with the most 
lively emotions of gratitude. Her day 
dreams of happiness for herself, seemed 
fled ibr ever; and that buoyant spirit 
which, in youth, supplies energy for the 
pursuit of real, or fancied good, was, in 
her, particularly exuberant; and she re¬ 
quired the active exercise of her benevo¬ 
lent affections, to soothe the sorrows of 
memory, and restore the sense of peace 
and hope. She was willing to remove to 
any cottage, however humble ^ to under¬ 
take any office, however "Vienial, for a 
mother, whose indulgence in the day of 
prosperity, and whose helplessness in 
that of adversity, seemed equally to claim 
her cares; she was also the more tied to 
this duty, by the reliance she well knew 
her dying father placed on her: sl^ held 
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his wishes sacred, as his memory was 
dear. 

But, alas! even the humblest plan 
could not be prosecuted without money; 
and, although some trifling payments 
dropt in from those distant connections, 
where the main property of Mr. Hem* 
mings waS' swallowed up# they were yet 
inadequate to forming the little capital 
required by Mr. Hilton; and though he 
struggled to hold the connection which 
was his only basis, yet he never'visited 
the family for a long time, without im¬ 
parting new dejection, by an account of 
tailures, in some quarter, where he had 
hoped for assistance} or vexatious details 
of ^vatitages lost, 'for want of the 
means to secure them. At length, he 
appeared with looks of joy, and informed 
them, that he had not only received re* 
liefi but sych; an addition to his capital, 
as he trusted would enable him to secure 
the me^ns of lile, in the way he hed pro* 
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posed: “ Frederic Campseille/* said he, 
“ has lent me a thousand pounds.*^ 

“ Who is Frederic Campseille ?’* said 
Henry Hemmings. 

“ 4- young man who was in your fa¬ 
ther’s counting-house for the last two 
years, he is an orphan, and may be termed 
dependent on his uncle, as he had only 
two thousand pounds of his own. On 
the death of my dear brother he was 
recalled to London by his uncle, who 
being much gratified by his improved 
knowledge of trade and his good conduct, 
is going to give him a share in his 
own business, and made no objection to 
the loan which, on his coming of age, 
he so generously tendered me.” 

** May God bless him!” ejaculated 
Henrietta, her upraised eyes swimming 
in grateful tear?. She was re-echoed 
by all the family. 

When it was known that Mr. Hilton 
had gained otie friend, he procured 
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more, and in a short time he became 
enabled to remove his sister and her 
family who had been for some time in 
obscure lodgings, into a small but neat 
cottage, in a village about five miles, 
from B-where she would be with¬ 

in an easy distance from her son and 
brother, without being subjected to the 
remarks, or mortified by the pity of those 
who had known her better days. The 
situation was also deemed particularly 
desirable for the long-suffering little boy, 
whose sickness had now assumed the 
appearance of confirmed consumption. 

The influence of long habit may be 
suspended until it appears subdued, yet 
return again when it is least expected, if 
no higher motive than the pressure of 
circumstance concurs to forbid its in¬ 
fluence. Mr. Hilton had been so kind 
and generous to his sister, so anxious to 
obviate all her difficulties, and increase 
her comforts, that so soon as she. found 
herself released from the positive sense 
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of poverty, a thousand of her old wants, 
wishes, and inclinations seemed to spring 
up from their long sleep, and claim in¬ 
dulgence. He soon found that the more 
he supplied, the more was claimed, and 
that it would be absolutely impossible to 
do justice to bis friends and bestow help 
on the children demanded by their pre- 
sent wants and future prospects, without 
tying himself from bounty which was a 
crime in his situation, and would even¬ 
tually be ruin to her who claimed itr 
still more decided than that which she 
had already known. ^ He therefore, with 
equal wisdom and kindness,^ settled an 
annuity on his sister, which, however 
narrow, was the utmost his present in¬ 
come allowed, and whidh he paid in the 
form she deemed most convenient ^ but 
he informed Henrietta, that to her he 
looked for the prudent disposition of 
their little property, “ she. must be 
the mother of her brothers, and the 

V « 

husband of her mother.” 
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Henrietta felt the necesvsity of* all that 
her uncle said, but her mind was at 
present wholly absorbed in her cares 
for the dying Henry, whose long illness 
had not more endeared him to her, 
tliaii the sad thought that the many 
scenes of sorrow he had witnessed, 
young as he was, had contributed to 
hasten his end. Whatever the tender-' 
est attention could bestow, the most un¬ 
wearied vigilance contrive, towards ame¬ 
liorating his pains, and amusing his tedi¬ 
ous confinement, Henrietta pursued; but 
the case was hopeless, the victim lingered 
long, but fell at last. 

Whoever has trod the thorny path of 
duties such as these, will be well aware 
how firmly an object, thus endeared by 
its dependence on us, clings round the 
heart; nor can thfe icy hand of death 
itself tear it from its grasp. They are 
little read in the affections of the hu¬ 
man heart, — have seldom frod the cham¬ 
ber of death, who talk of the benefits 
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of preparation — ah! when are we ready 
to part with those we love? to close 
the eyes of those who gaze on us witli 
affection? never! never! never! 

There was a terrible leisure, a forlorn 
blank in Henrietta’s life, such as she liad 
never felt before, that seemed to press 
on her spirits after the death of Henry 
with even greater severity than she had 
found it when her father died. At that 
time her mother claimed her, and fullv 
had she admitted that claim, by fore* 
going her own grief to console the still 
keener sorrows of the bereaved wife; 
but she had at this tftne a sense of ex¬ 
haustion, of wearied, worn-out mind, 
which had a right to claim in her turn, 
the support of sympathy^; tfor it was cer- 
tainly her on whom the weight of this 
af&iction had intensely fallen^ Yet her 

mother, as if aware that mme dXone. 

\ 

gave her an^ exclusive right to be con¬ 
sidered chief niourneri did not attempt 
to console her, or consider the repose 
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required by her enfeebled spirits ; the aid 
she so much wanted was either with¬ 
held, or denied, and there was a sense of 
forlorn and desolate distress in her pre¬ 
sent grief, which exceeded all the past. 

There was a little kitchen-garden be¬ 
longing to their cottage, which lay across 
the road that passed through the village, 
but when entered w^as perfectly retired. 
This place had all the privacy deep and 
sincere sorraw desires so much ; and on 
the evening after Henry's interment, Hen¬ 
rietta stole there unnoticed, and found 
in the privilege of weeping unrestrained, 
a solace to the sadness of her heart. On 
the following evening, she was about to 
gain the sam^ melancholy indulgence, 
and had partly crossed the road, when a 
gentleman on horseback coming up, 
caused her to quicken her steps with 
such improvident velocity, that ere she 
reached the garden-gate, she stumbled 
and fell. The gentleqian anti' his ser¬ 
vant hastened to her assistance, but she 
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had arisen ere they arrived at the spot, 
but in such pain as to be unable to move 
for her ancle was sprained; a deep rut 
in the road had occasioned her accident, 
and she felt herself unable to re-step it. 

But even pain was banished, as she 
heard a well-remembered voice exclaim 
in tones of astonishment,— 

Is it possible that I behold Miss 
Hemmings? alone, too! at so late an 
hour.” 

“ I am very near home. Sir,” replied 
Henrietta, in a voice of mingled sorrow, 
mortification, and pride. 

Hanway cast his eyes around, ^ne 
small house alone .was near; the next 
object of attention was her mourning 
dress, and the dfejectibn of her counte¬ 
nance j volumes of information seemed to 
rush at once upon his mind and his 
heart, and call for his tenderest pity and 
regret. Under other drcumstances, he 
must have given his \rhole soul tb ad¬ 
miration, for never had he conceived 
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that Henrietta would have been so beau¬ 
tiful as she now appeared; the deep 
mourning she wore, contrasted with the 
transparent whiteness of her skin, and 
the glowing brilliance of that colour, 
which various emotions and acute pain 
called to her cheek, gave to her expres¬ 
sive features the highest finish of beauty, 
and all the captivation of youthful love¬ 
liness. 

Captain Hanway instantly dismounted, 
and Henrietta comd not hesitate to take 
his arm, as her fom ^was already consi¬ 
derably swollen. On reaching their 
humble dwelling, ancf receiving the faint, 
but sincere Welcome of,Mrs. Hemmings, 
the young soldier was scarcely sorry^ for 
any pretext for looking downwards, so 
much was he struck by the looks of the 
widow, whom obstinate sorrow, daily 
mortifications, and the absence of all ad¬ 
ventitious aid, had combined tq alter so 
much, that she appeared at this time as 
much older than she really was, as she 
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had once appeared younger; the ravage? 
of twenty winters were comprised in 
two, and all around her seemed to speak 
of death and desolation j there were no 
rosy children whose playful voices broke 
on the dull monotony of solitary poverty, 
no remains of mental luxury in the simple 
apartment, and in its very neatness, 
there was something which increased the 
feeling of desolateness which pervaded 
orery thing ; it appeared to say that these 
privations were not temporary, they were 
the evils of remaining life. 

When Henrietta withdrew for the 
purpose of procuring some application 
to her foot, the sense of the change pres¬ 
sed still more violently on Hanway and 
when, soon afterwards, the door opened 
and their little rustic maid appeared with 
the tea things, the contrast to past days 
struck him more forcibly than ever; he 
could contain himself no longer, throw¬ 
ing his handkerchief over his face, he 
sobbed aloud. 
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Mrs. Hemmings wept also, yet, she 
constrained herself to speak during the 
absence of her daughter. 

** You have not heard e€ the great 
changed which have happened to us, Cap¬ 
tain Hanway?” 

“ Oh, no madam, I have been abroad 

ever since I left B-so suddenly; 1 

was riding over there to see you this 
evening.** 

Indeed! ah Sir! from that da3#to 
this, I have been harassed by incessant 
misfortunes.** 

“ I was a stranger, wholly a stranger 
to all, would to God I had not.** 

At this ihoment Henrietta re-entered, 
and, in the frankness, feeling, and honest 
fervour of this exclamation, felt that Han- 
way was exculpated; and something like 
pleasure stole over her long harassed 
heart; yet, the temporary roses had now 
fled her cheek, and the sofji dejection 
that usually tinged her countenance again 
suffused it; she did not, like her mother, 
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weep, but Hanway saw too well how 
much she had suffered, and felt almost 
surprize that she 


■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -— could bloom so fair. 

Now, poverty’s cold winds and chilling rains. 
Beat keen and heavy on her tender youth. 


When the parties were sufficiently com* 
posed to enter upon conversation, the 
stranger informed them that he was going 
f(^ a few months to be stationary in the 

town of D-, within six miles of them, 

and he hoped he might be permitted to 
call and enquire after the injury he had 
been so unfortunate as to cause. Hen¬ 
rietta’s heart beat violently, slie felt that 
it was better, mudi better that she should 
sec him no more } but, while she sought 
words for denial, which were indeed dif- 
hcult to find, her mother had, with an 
eager expression of pleasure, declared, 
“ that his visits would be most gratifying 
to creatures so dull and wretched as they 
were.” 
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Deeply affected by what he had wit- 
messedy Hanway pursued his original in- 

tention of riding to B-, and making 

every possible enquiry respecting Mrs. 
Hemmings and her family. He dreaded 
seeing them again, until he was apprised 
of the nature and extent of their misfor¬ 
tunes, lest he should, by some ill-timed 
questidn or remark, open the sluices of 
sorrow, and lacerate the wounds he 
earnestly desired to heal. The numl^er 
and severity of Mrs. Hemmings*s late 
trials, and the obscurity in’ which she 
now lived, bad disarmed censure, and 
converted her former accusers into pane¬ 
gyrists, for even envy might be softened 
into pity, by trials like hers. The vir¬ 
tues of Henrietta were every where ex¬ 
tolled, and there were many who ven¬ 
tured to predict, that though she was 
now low in the world, the time would 
come, when such merit and beauty would 
meet their reward,, in a situation calcu- 
lated to exhibit them to the advantage 

N d * 
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they deserved; and, one lady especially 
prophesied, “that bye-and-bye Sir Charles 
Elkington would not fail to renew his 
addresses.** 

The name of a rival, especi .lly one Of 
rank and fortune, distressed Hanway, 
since he felt now, more than ever, the 
Titter impossibility of marrying, for, al¬ 
though advanced in rank, he was aware 
that his expenses bad been also more 
than disproportionately increased; yet 
he renewed his visit, and once renewed, 
ventured to go again and again j he loved, 
admired, esteemed Henrietta; he found 
in her society exhaustless charms, in her 
virtues the justification of an attachment 
which seemed to fill his whole soul, and 
affect every movement of his mind. In 
fact, he idolized her, and her secluded 
situation, her many nfrisfoitunes, and her 
total dependence, only added to the ro¬ 
mantic enthusiasm with which he con¬ 
templated her, and added the tenderness 
of pity, to the fascination of loVe^ 
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But, if such was the love of Hanway 
for Henrietta, still stronger and far deeper, 
though less ardent, was the attachment 
he now inspired, in the bosom of a young 
woman, whom every circumstance, as 
well as every native feeling, tended to 
dispose for the reception of this baleful 
fmt insinuating gue^t. Henrietta loved 
Hanway to a certain degree, when she 
was surrounded by admirers, and dis¬ 
tracted by dissipation, and few were so 
calculated, since few were so gifled by 
fancy and sensibility, to feel his attrac¬ 
tions as she was then 5 but now, shut 
out from the world, bereft of an object 
of the fondest solicitude, conscious of the 
pleasures of congenial mind and polished 
society, grateful for that distinction, no 
longer accorded her; no wonder that her 
youthful bosom abandoned itself to tJie 
sweet soul soothing solace early love in¬ 
spires, and which, chastened by the many 
fears, inseparable from an union of hearts 
iji those uinblest by fortune, becomes a 

N 4 • 
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sentiment of’ such dear and sacred im-* 
portance^ such profound emotion, as to 
impart a species of new being to the bo¬ 
som that enshrines it. 

When Captain Han way had declared 
himself, he became a daily visitor at the 
cottage, and his presence soon recalled 
those, dormant powers, and restored the 
exercise of tliose elegant accomplisli- 
ments, which severe affliction and cramp* 
ing penury had repressed. Music, draw¬ 
ing, and poetry, again amused the hours, 
and occupied the mind of Henrietta. 
An elegant instrument, various books, and 
the materials for painting, were present¬ 
ed by her lover, and ever joyliilly re¬ 
ceived by the mother at least, who, na¬ 
turally generous, and habitually thought¬ 
less, received with the same frankness 
she would once have given, and had no 
idea of inculcating the necessity of care 
even to her affianced son-in-law. Yet 
Mrs. Hemmings well knew in her own 
person, the value of money j she knew 
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^Tilso, that Hanway's circumstances were 
by no means equal ’to his taste for ex¬ 
pense, nor the style which he sought to 
display as the son of a titled mother. 
Affliction had failed to teach her to look 
beyond the hour; and finding her solitary 
dwelling illumined with one elegant 
guest, who seemed once more to link her 
with the world she had quitted, she 
found her mind emerge from the morbid 
dejection in which it had lain so long, 
and foolishly pant after pleasures no 
longer attainable. 

But Henrietta, in the smile of her 
Edward, as he listened to her song, or 
approved her sketches, felt that her whole 
world was before her, and that not only 
her affection, but her vanity and her 
ambition were satisfied; for him she 
sought to improve in skill, to shake off 
the languor of sorrow, and regain the bril¬ 
liance of health and the charm of vivacity. 
If in conversation she touched upon past 
sorrows, it was to apologize for deficiency, 

N 5 • 
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to awaken interest, but never to comniu- 
nicate pain; for the moment a cloud 
rose to his brow, or a sigh parted his lips, 
slie rallied all her powers to dissipate 
the transient trouble, and was frequently 
surprised to find in herself the sallies of 
sportive imagination, theflashesof genuine 
I'lumour, could return, which irradiated 
her entrance into life, but were ob¬ 
scured in its earliest movements. 

It will be seldom found that those per¬ 
sons who have not exercised social affec¬ 
tions in general, whose hearts have not 
been early bent and moulded, to the 
“ charities of life,*' will really love any 
individual with such purity, profound¬ 
ness, and self-annihilation, as those will 
do, whose inclinations an(j^ faculties have 
been thus devoted. Hence it rarely hap¬ 
pens that an only child, or one whom 
excessive indulgence has rendered selfish, 
however violent the passion they con¬ 
ceive for an object, are therefore devoted 
to its happiness. Henrietta's warm and 
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gentle heart, had from infancy expanded 
its affections, and she had not mixed long 
enough in the gay world for vanity to 
mislead, or self love to harden her heart; 
hence the affection which she conceived, 
was superior to that which she inspired, 
both in its nature and extent. 

When from the duties of his profession, 
or any other incidental engagement, Han- 
way was prevented from paying his accus¬ 
tomed visits, the knowledge that he was 
usefully or pleasantly employed, consoled 
Henrietta for the loss of that which was 
her only pleasure; but the time thus 
spent by him, was passed either in ill- 
humour or wretchedness; and as his in¬ 
vitations became more frequent, the 
longer he remained in his present quar¬ 
ters; and he could not refuse them with¬ 
out subjecting his lonely rides to animad¬ 
versions he wished to avoid; he was com¬ 
pelled to remember, what he had of late 
appeared to forget, that the time must 
shortly arrive, when he would be called 

N C • 
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upon for a separation, of the most import¬ 
ant nature. 

The next time he beheld Henrietta, 
after this distressing thought had weigh¬ 
ed most heavily on his mind, he was 
evidently disturbed ; and even her kind¬ 
ness rendered him more unequal to en¬ 
during the terrible images that crowded 
upon his mind: eo ardent was his passion, 
so much did life, seem only life, when 
it was passed with her, that the idea of se¬ 
paration awoke grief almost to phrenzy ; 
and he determined never to subject him¬ 
self to such a misery. But yet a little 
reflection told him, that to marry without 
his mother’s approbation, was impossible, 
since if he had found her generous al¬ 
lowance, in addition to hfs pay, indispen- - 
sable, and in fact, insufficient for his 
wants, as a single man, should she with¬ 
draw it, what would become of him when 
he was married ? If, two years ago, he 
dared not seek her consent for the daugli- 
ter of a flourishing merchant, how could 
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he ask it for the inhabitant of a cottage, 
supported by the charity of a plodding 
tradesman, her only relative. 

At length, with all the anguish with 
which his heart overflowed, but with the 
delicacy which love ever inspires, he re¬ 
vealed these thoughts to Henrietta, and 
claimed her counsel; at the same time 
protesting, that his fears for the future 
were entirely on her account, and if she 
dared to meet her fate, he would marry 
lier on the niorrow. 

A dream, of mild but entrancing plea¬ 
sure, had so many weeks lulled the cares 
of Henrietta to repose, and * steeped her 
senses in*Elysium,’ she had been so ^ab¬ 
solute in her content,’ that she had not 
looked beyond* it. The picture of part¬ 
ing, now. presented by her lover, dis¬ 
solved the dream of bliss, dispelled the 
mist which enwrapped her, and forced 
her to the contemplation^ of dreadful 
realities. 

f 

Yet still more unable to endure his 
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sorrows than her own, she repelled the 
agony which rose to her mind, and sought 
to support him by eluding that which 
was inevitable. “ Why speak of parting?’^ 
said she, “ let us not meet sorrow half 
way, whilst you remain here we are hap¬ 
py, and-” 

** No, no, not happy,” cried Han way, 
impetuously, “ 1 can nevei^be happy till 
you are mine beyond the reach of acci¬ 
dent— I love, I adore you, Henrietta, 
and I can welcome ruin with you.” 

Henrietta’s blood seemed to curdle 
round her heart; ^‘1 will not ruin you,” 
said she in a tone of tremulous firmness ; 

I can suffer for you, or with you, but 
I cannot inflict suffering upon you.” 

Hanway apologised for"*an expression 
which he said was extorted by despair, 
he was confident that if his mother 
were acquainted with her, she would love 
her; but as ,she was not so happy, he 
feared that, although to him the tender- 
est and most generous of parents, she 
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would not forgive so rash a step, and 
without her forgiveness, how could he 
support a wife 

This important, though distressing, 
conversation, was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of Mrs» Hemmings; but the last 
sentence rested on the mind of Henrietta. 
— Subdued to circumstances, weaned 
from all luxu^jpus indulgences, and find¬ 
ing all her hopes and wishes, bounded by 
him alone, she thought that if she were 
in his place, she could maintain such a 
wife as she was likely to make; but on 
the other hand, she allowed for his ha¬ 
bits, which, if not extravagant, were at 
least expensive; she considered, that the 
excess of his passion prompted him to 
bestow on her, that which she desired 
not for herself; and gratitude to the ge¬ 
nerosity of her lover’s passion, finally 
arose from this review of their convers¬ 
ation. • 

On re-considering this important sub¬ 
ject, she recollected that Hanway had 
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thrown out repeated hints of his wishes 
for a private marriage; and convinced 
that when with him, and witnessing his 
agitation and distress, she had but little 
power to refuse such a request, should he 
urge it more decidedly ; she resolved to 
review the subject with all the calmness 
it demanded. She had frequently heard 
her lover speak of his mot^r, as the best 
of parents; as one, who, for the sake of 
her children, had quitted society in the 
zenith of her days; and, full of care and 
self-denial in her own person, was muni¬ 
ficent in all that regarded them ; and, 
that if she had a fault, it was her par¬ 
tiality to himself as her only son, and the 
representative of his father. The heart 
of Henrietta naturally ingenuous, and im¬ 
bued by her father with the strictest no¬ 
tions of integrity, shrunk abhorrent from 
every species of deception towards such 
a woman, and she resolved never to en¬ 
ter her family clandestinely; never to 
aid her son in purchasing her just indig- 

10 
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nation, and incurring for himself repent¬ 
ance, which it would be ever his duty to 
feel. 

Fearful of again beholding that sorrow 
which might overcome her strongest re¬ 
solutions, she instantly sat down to write 
her sentiments to Hanway, who, on the 
entrance of her mother had hastily de¬ 
parted: manjn a sheet was defaced by 
her tears, unintelligible from the inco¬ 
herence of her expressions ; but at length 
one was dispatched, which entreated that 
if he could not gain the consent of his 
mother to their union, he would endea¬ 
vour to desist from a connexion that 
would be }atal to his future happiness — 
yet of the former she despaired, and the 
latter she felt, would be more terrible 
than death. 

Some wise and virtuous actions, bring 
a present reward in the consciousness of 
having acted well, but this is rarely the 
Jot of those wliose trials arise from love; 
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it was in vain that Henrietta told herself 
again and again, that she had acted right; 
in vain assured herself, that if Han way 
honour and happiness were eventually 
preserved, she should be content, even 
were she to behold him the husband of 
a wealthier bride. Truth and love de¬ 
nied the assertion, and the only pleasure- 
able thought which arose from her letter 
was, the hope that its- injunctions would 
be disobeyed. 

The day following passed, she received 
no answer, nor did Hanway himself ap¬ 
pear; never had a night been so long 
as the succeeding, and when the morn 
arose, it brought no relief. This day 
passed also in a state of intolerable an¬ 
guish, and towards the\lose, she pro¬ 
cured a person to ride over to the town 
of D——, and enquire if Captain Han¬ 
way were at home,” and, if possible, to 
learn how hg were employed. 

Jt waa;l0e in the night, when her 
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tic messenger returned, and astonished, 
not less than he tortured her by the in¬ 
formation he brought, by saying, that 
Captain Hanway had left his lodgings 
two days before in a chaise and four, 
neither saying where he was going, nor 
whether he would return, 

“ What! then had she driven him for 

ever from her ? had her own hand con- 

♦ 

signed her to a life of misery ?” For a 
)noment she detested her conduct, the 
next she upbraided the weakness which 
so soon shrunk from obejdng a resolu¬ 
tion, dictated by pure regard for its 
object. She now accused him for having 
so soon resigned her, and then trans¬ 
ferred the blame to her own hard heart, 
which had chosen the season of his se¬ 
verest struggle, the very period when 
he most fondly loved her, to inflict on 
him a stroke he was unable to endure. 
The rest of the night was spent by 
Henrietta in alternate struggles to obtain 
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fortitude, or, in bitter lamentations for 
an action which had destroyed all present 
happiness, wnthont opening future hope. 
In the morning, her messenger was 
again dispatched for tidings, as the first 
transports of sorrow, ever busy them¬ 
selves in seeking an excuse for tlieir 
excess, or grasp at a shadow to cbtain 
relief. 

It appeared, from the evening news, 
that Captain Hanway’s retreat was still 
unknown, and, that many of his brother 
officers had expressed great concern at 
the circumstance, as an order, expected 
about this time, had actually arrived, and 
the town was in a great bustle from the 
soldiers marching out of it^ From this 
it appeared, that in his flight all personal 
interest and professional duty had been 
forgotten, and, that the end which she 
had sacrificed her own happiness to ob¬ 
tain, was imevery way lost j “ hi^ despair 
had driven him to ruin, and it was 
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from her hand that he had received the 
blow.” 

The jiainfiil suspense, the restless in¬ 
quietude of grief, now changed to a spe¬ 
cies of alarm, an excess of sorrow, that 
admitted no control, throwing herself 
into the arms of her mother, she. retraced 
every word and circumstance that had 
taken place, and besought her pity and 
counsel; but it was in vain that Mrs. 
Hemmings endeavoured to console her, 
for with her present feelings, she had 
in fact little sympathy, and, though 
roused to unusual exertion , by the se¬ 
verity of her daughter’s sufferings, yet, 
her words'of comfort fell coldly on the 
bereaved heart of Henrietta, and, at 
length, recalling sufficient energy to con¬ 
tinue her usual mode of enduring trouble, 
she entreated her mother to retire to 
rest. 

But for Henrietta there w^s no rest; 
all night long she wandered about her 
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little dwelling, impatiently watching for 
the beams of morning, as if a ray of light 
to her eyes would chase the shadows front 
her benighted bosom. 
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CHAP. III. 


I did not take ray leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him 
How I would think of him at certain hoursi 
Such thoughts^ and such,- SHAicsk'EAAiu 


The village clock struck six, and Hen¬ 
rietta opened her window-shutters, and 
cast her eyes towards the east, but she 
had scarcely time to remark the, first 
golden streak that tinged the horizon, 
when the sound of wheels startled her, 
and she tvas retiring from the window, 
when a carriage stopped, and the figure 
of a man alighting from a post-chaise met 
her eye. Though dimly seen, and wrap¬ 
ped in a cloak, yet her heart whispered 
it could be only Hanway. Tremb¬ 
ling, and with breathless hs^te, she fiew 
to the door, and without reflecting on 
danger, junbarred it. As she opened it, 
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she perceived that the stranger had dis¬ 
charged the chaise,. and was indeed ad¬ 
vancing ; she could doubt no longer, 
and the excess of joy she felt destroyed 
the little animation that was left to her; 
she stretched out her arms towards him, 
and fell fainting on the threshold. 

“ Henrietta, my own beloved Hen¬ 
rietta !” 

But Henrietta was cold and lifeless, 
and Mrs. Hemmings had arisen and chaf¬ 
ed her hands and forehead many mi- 
nutq^, ere the voice of Hanway was 
heard, ere the sound of life and love 
revisited her senses. 

When Henrietta found herself sup- 
ported by her mother, and Hanway 
kneeling before her, a deep blush suf¬ 
fused her pallid countenance, on recol¬ 
lecting how decisive a proof she had 
given of his power over her, but she 
had suffere4 too much since the time of 
osing him, to impute her indisposition 
to any cause less flattering than the true 
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one, and she suffered the hand he held 
to remain in his, whilst he informed 
her of the eventful journey he had 
taken. 

When, Henrietta, I received your 
dear, though cruel letter, in which surely 
you had combined whatever was great, 
tender, and affecting in woman, I deter¬ 
mined immediately to throw myself on 
my mother’s mercy, assured that such a 
disposition as her’s could not fail to re¬ 
cognise kindred excellence, and overlook¬ 
ing all lesser things, acknowledge your 
extraordinary merit.” 

Henrietta fixed her eyes on Hanway, 
with a look of agonising curiosity. 

Alas! our parents cannot easily be 
brought to see with cur eyes, and I had 
long assailed my mother by prayers and 
sighs, before I prevailed upon her even 
to look at your letter ; but having done 
so, she was really afiected, and after 
having made a few enquiries, (and com¬ 
mented upon my past errors,) she at 

VOL. I. o • 
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length gave me a conditional consent, 
and a promise that certainly claims my 
gratitude.** 

Heaven reward her goodness,** eja¬ 
culated Henrietta. 

Ah, my dear girl, you know no^^yet 
the conditions — she requires us to wait 
till Emma is of age, because at that time 
she will have completed the sum which 
she has long been saving as the portion 
of my sisters, and as at that time her in¬ 
come will increase, she offers me a very 
handsome portion of it; with certain 
proviso*s as to prudence, and all that.** 

But how old is your sister,‘^Captain 
Hanway?** said Mrs. Hemmings impa¬ 
tiently. ^ 

« Only seventeen, ma*am, she is seve¬ 
ral months younger than Henrietta; you 
must see at once the utter impossibility 
of our waiting so long! But since my 
mothe^^^s n^t object to my choice, 
since sW is aware of the superior merit 
of your daughter, and the uncontrolable 
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passion she has inspired, surely, you, 
madam, will unite with me in requesting 
Henrietta tcP relax from the severity of 
her resolutions, and consent to a pri¬ 
vate marriage; in fact, I cannot live with¬ 
out her,** 

Mrs. Hemmings thought it was appa¬ 
rently an equal impossibility for Henrietta 
to live without him ; she glanced from oi^s 
pale and harassed face to the other, 
and although she did not like to agree 
to any plan which might render re¬ 
tirement still necessary; yet the belief 
that a mother who had conceded so 
much, would probably soon grant more, 
(blending with her compassion for the 
lovers, and most probably a little for 
herself, whose comforts were nearly 
linked with those of her companion,) 
altogether induced her to say that she 
should have no objection to her daugh¬ 
ter’s marriage, and would do her best 
to conceal it, until the time when Lady 

o 2 
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Isabella was likely to receive it favour¬ 
ably.” 

Hanway looked imploringly to Hen- 
riettaj she spoke not, and his intreaties 
flowed in all the eloquence of im¬ 
passioned love, while his pale, disordered 
features, yet more fervently seconded 
Ills cause ; at length she answered: 

“ Your mother confides in me, she 
honours me by believing me capable of 
steady affection, and do you think I 
ought to betray her generous confidence? 
Shall 1 at once ruin you, and disgrace 
myselfi and in becoming your wife, ren¬ 
der myself unworthy of being such? 
Oh, no! no! I know what the pangs of 
parting are, they are terrible; but it is 
far better to endure them^ tHan such an 
alternative as this.” 

There was an air of such calm dignity, 
blended with true tenderness, in the 
voice and ^manners of Henrietta as she 
uttered these words; and it was so evi- 
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dent that she loved as fondly, as she 
insisted justly; that Han way felt unable 
to urge her farther; and he sunk into 
silent, yet not stubborn sorrow. Hen¬ 
rietta seized the moihent for proving to 
him the advantages of acquiescing with 
his mother’s wishes, of softening the 
tedium of absence, by frequent cor¬ 
respondence and occasional interviews; 
but, before she had concluded her 
address, a knocking at the cottage door 
interrupted her, and in a moment after¬ 
wards Colonel Maynard rushed into the 
room. 

Regardless of the confussion of all 
parties, he*hastily exclaimed, in a tone 
of vexation, 

«« Hanway, for heaven’s sake, where 
have you been, and what have you been 
doing ? Your absence has nearly ruined 
you.” 

I have been visiting my ^mother on 
business of importance; I know it was 
wrong; but I lost not a moment in 
^ o S. 
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returning, you see the situation I am 
in.” 

“ But are you not married ?” 

“ Married, no; would to God I 
were!” 

Madman! we are ordered to the 
East Indies immediately. I have sought 
you every where these two days, and 

last night returned to D- as the 

last eftbrt to retrieve your honour, and 
w^quitting the place in despair when 
meeting the post boys that drove you, 
I learnt where to find you.” 

Now, wott?, you will be mine,” 
cried Hanway throwing himself at Hen¬ 
rietta's feet. 

She answered not; an agony like con¬ 
vulsion sat upon her features, and the 
colonel learnt from Mrs. Hemmings the 
state of that negociation he had inter¬ 
rupted by such alarming information, 
nor did she conceal the previous dis¬ 
tress exhibited by Henrietta. 

Hanway,” cried the colonel, are 
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you a man, and can you thus add to the 
sufferings of a woman who loves you ? 
It is utterly impossible for Henrietta to 
accompany you; it would be the height 
of folly and ingratitude for you to 
offend your mother by a hasty and 
clandestine marriage. Besides, neither 
you, nor me, can delay a single hour; 
but mark me, the same true greatness of 
mind which enables Henrietta to persist 
in refusing you now, will show her that 
she can without blame follow you, her 
affianced lover, when the time of your 
probation expires. I, myself will engage 
that my own sister shall accompany her 
to the Cape, where we may meet them. 
Henrietta, my good girl, rouse yourselfj 
speak a cheerful farewel to us, if you can. 
I here swear by the honour of a soldier 
I will be your father on your wedding 
day.** 

** 1 do promise most solemnly,** said 
Henrietta raising her streaming eyes to 
heaven, that I will follow him over 
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the wide world, when I have his mother's 
permission to become his wife." 

“ You can ask no more,” said the 
colonel, as deeply sympathising for 
the sufferings of both, he withdrew 
for the purpose of giving orders to 
Hanway's servant respecting his mas¬ 
ter's luggage, and bringing the car¬ 
riage in which he travelled close to 
the cottage door. On re-entering the 
the little parlour he found the lovers 
locked in each others arms; but Henrietta 
endeavoured to whisper hope and com¬ 
fort to Hanway, in whose wild, dis¬ 
ordered features, were blended the stu¬ 
por of grief, and the delirium of frenzy, 
and he turned on his friend looks of fury, 
which nothing less than the sincerest 
regard, and most considerate pity could 
have endured* Henrietta exerted herself 
to the very utmost, to calm his passion, 
and her soft intreaties at length so far 
succeeded, thlat he wept like an infant, 
but yet it was by an effprt little short of 
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absolute force, that he was finally torn 
from the cottage. 

Henrietta gazed after him with an in¬ 
tenseness that seemed to concentre every 
sense and faculty in vision, and remained 
apparently petrified, until the last vestige 
of the vehicle which bore him away was 
lost; when she sunk fainting into the 
arms of her mother, as if life itself hRd 
departed with the object who alone en¬ 
deared it. 

Long successive faintings continued to 
harass her for several days, and she was 
so ill as really to alarm Mrs. Hemmings, 
who regrgtted, now it was too late, that 
she had not made earlier enquiries into 
the situation of Captain Hanway, or that 
she had not cautioned Henrietta against 
the entire surrender of her affections, 
and of course her happiness, into the 
hands of one who was unable to requite 
the former, and insure the latter: she 
even began to doubt whether she had 
not done wrong in admitting his visits 
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from the first, but not liking any train 
of thought which led to self-condemna¬ 
tion, she forbore pursuing the subject 
farther ; concluding, in her own mind, 
that it was no wonder she had eagerly 
accepted the only agreeable circumstance 
that* had occurred to enliven the solitude 
^sh^ abhorred. 
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